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Art. I.— DAMASCUS, AND THE JULY MASSACRES. 


A Hand-Book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine ; including an 
Account of the Geography, History, Antiquities, and Inhabitants of 
these Countries, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert ; 
with detailed Descriptions of Jerusalem, Petra, Damascus, and Pal- 
myra. Maps and Plans. By Rev. J. L. Porter. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: John Murray, Albemarle Street. Paris: Galignani, Stassin, 
and Xavier. Malta: Muir. 1858. 


On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean lies a land of 
much interest to us. Greece taught us philosophy and the 
arts, and Rome how to wonder at the rise and deplore the fall 
of empire; but out of Judea came our religion, which more 
than philosophy or the arts fashions and makes possible the 
true civilization. The Roman eagles swept once the whole 
known earth; but when the last standard-bearer went down 
in the last conflict with the hordes of the North, and the long 
agony was over, Rome died to the world, and became a shadow 
forever. But Greece and Judea survived the death of the old 
and the birth of the new time, and rule us to-day, in a differ- 
ing civilization, beyond the oceans, with a rule so grand and holy 
that to dispute it would be as if to profane nature or deny God. 

Geographically Syria is a small country, — its extreme length 
but 360 miles ; its breadth from 60 to 100; its area estimated 
at 28,000 square miles. An offshoot from the Taurus range 
of mountains stretches down through it, in two ranges, — the 
first, called Lebanon, parallel with the coast, and the other, 
Anti-Lebanon, parallel with the first range. Between these 
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two ranges is the valley of Coele-Syria, or Hollow Syria. Leb- 
anon, or Libanus, signifies white. The Arabs call milk and curd 
leban to this day. As you approach the coast the aspect of the 
mountains is very grand,— lofty and white against the clear 
sky, their sides green with verdure. On the side of its loftiest 
peak stand in solitary grandeur the last of “ all the cedars 
of Lebanon that are high and lifted up,” and beneath the shadow 
of these mountains, along the shore, — silent now, except as 
the echoes come to you, wandering there, out of the long- 
buried populous past, — are the relics of the once famous cities 
of Phenicia. Here was Tyre, metropolis of one of the most 
memorable empires ever set by the shores of any sea ; — there 
Sidon and Gebal and Berytus, keeping their names, as if in 
shadowy remembrance, still. It is alive with memories, the 
country you look down on from the slopes of Lebanon, with 
the soft beat of the sea on the white sands at your feet, and 
far off on the horizon the isle of Cyprus, with “ the summit of 
Olympus towering high above the neighboring hills.”” There 
at the north is the narrow plain of Issus, where ** Macedonia’s 
madman” sealed the fate of the Persian empire ; — here went 
the myriads of Sennacherib, there passed the hosts of the Cru- 
saders, and here now you may see the Zouaves and the Chas- 
seurs of France, fired with a great idea, — to emulate the past, 
to assure the future. 

The valley of Ceele-Syria, of which we have spoken, is about 
seventy miles long, its average breadth nearly seven. In the 
northern part of it is the great plain of Buka’a, half-way up 
which, on the eastern side, are the ruined temples of Ba’albek, 
their pillars like monumental shafts to mark for us the progress 
and the grave of the Roman power. There is something mys- 
terious in the loneliness there, as you ride on in the golden 
sunset-light, half fancying that you hear the iron tramp of the 
Roman soldiery down the years, never moulding themselves 
to the people or the country, but carrying with them their 
ponderous civilization, and staniping it all, temples and thea- 
tres and baths and roads, wherever they go, so that neither 
Goth nor Saracen, nor time even, has been able to obliterate 
the traces of it. The theatres of Bostra, the sculptured hip- 
podromes of Kenath, the colonnades of Gerasa and Palmyra, — 
they are tokens still of an age long gone to ashes. 
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The elevation of this valley is about 2,300 feet. At the 
southern extremity of the Anti-Lebanon is Mt. Hermon, near 
the western base of which is the town of Hasbeiya; the coun- 
try then descends rapidly to the Lake of Tiberias, where it is 
653 feet below the level of the sea; and further on is the chasm 
of the Jordan, running to the Dead Sea, which is 1,312 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, so that geologically, 


as well as historically, Syria is one of the most remarkable — 


countries in the world. 

We have time but for the briefest glimpse at its history. 
Before the birth of Rome, in the helpless infancy of Greece, 
Pheenicia was a great and wealthy kingdom. The name of 
Syria is probably derived from Tsur or Sur, Tyre that is, which 
the Greeks applied indefinitely to the whole country. This 
was a thousand years before Christ, and for five hundred years 
Pheenicia still was prosperous, even till Alexander the Great 
began his career of conquest. The Philistines, descendants of 
Ham, we are told, emigrated from Egypt, and settled in the 
plain along the coast on the southwestern frontier, giving to 
the land the name, which it retains to our day, of Palestine. 
Then, in the 15th century B. C., appear the Israelites, craving 
the Land of Promise, and waging a war of extermination with 
the Canaanites. Until Saul is appointed king, nearly eleven 
centuries B. C., their government is a pure theocracy. Then 
follow David, who establishes himself in Jerusalem ; and Sol- 
omon, who founds Tadmor-in-the-wilderness to facilitate the 
overland traffic with Assyria and Persia; and the Babylonish 
captivity, 721 B. C., which transfers Syria to another race ; 
and, 333 B. C., the battle of Issus, when the Greeks come upon 
the stage. In the division of empire which followed the death 
of Alexander, the Ptolemies got Egypt and Palestine and Ceele- 
Syria, and the Seleucide Northern Syria, in which they 
founded Antioch. As in all such divisions, these two powers 
were in constant collision, and at one time the temple at Jeru- 
salem was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, till, A. D. 6 or 7, Ju- 
da came under the government of a Roman Procurator, and so 
continued till the revolt of the Jews brought on the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, and the slaughter of more than a 
million of their race. The country continued under the 
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‘Roman and Byzantine empires till its conquest by the Mo- 
hammedans, A. D. 634. At this period, when the Arabs first 
invaded Syria, it was densely populated. There were the 
cities of Antioch, Damascus, Palmyra, Heliopolis, Apamea, 
Gerasa, Bostra, Ascalon, and Cesarea, of which five are now 
deserted, two are mere villages, Antioch, the capital, is little 
more, but Damascus flourishes still. ‘Towards the close of 
the eleventh century Syria was invaded by the Seljak Turks. 
Their fanatical conduct stirs up the Crusades, and the red- 
cross knights conquer and reclaim; but Saladin, the fiery and 
magnanimous, overturns their temporary governments, and for 
three hundred years Syria is the theatre of savage wars. In 
.1401 came Tamerlane, like a whirlwind of destruction. Six of 
the gates of Damascus were shut, and the conqueror sat at the 
seventh to collect the redemption money from each individual 
as he passed out; and then, with Oriental treachery, he set his 
soldiers on to slay and plunder, and the palaces of Damascus, 
and its great libraries, in which was stored the learning of the 
Eastern Church, were made like chaff, and the tradition still 
lingers that only one Christian family escaped that desolation 
of the Tartars. In 1517 the country was conquered by Sultan 
Selim I., and from that day has formed part of the Ottoman 
empire. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha conquered it for his father, 
the famous Mohammed Ali, but in 1841, through the armed 
intervention of England, Syria was restored to its former 
tyrants. 

It was a bright morning in the spring-time when we woke 
at Beyrout, in the charming inn by the sea, calm and blue 
there, with the snowy Lebanon looking down on us, the air 
very soft and fragrant with the lemon-blossoms; and we sit 
on the veranda, and look out over the water, and dream of 
the world that is to be, with the phantoms of the world that 
was once in busy Berytus flitting out of the stillness to ad- 
monish us how nature smiled as now on the Roman loiterer, 
in the Roman time far away; yet nature is not remorseless, 
as the phantom shrieks, but as loving as wise in the midst of 
the sadness of human things,—kind still by the brilliant 
Mediterranean shore, not less than on our own dear, bleak 
New England hills. They bring us by and by —for one does 
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not hurry in the inn here by the sea—an Arab stallion, with 
Turkish saddle and shovel stirrups, and we trot off at great 
speed along the new road, the only one in Syria, which a 
French company is building, toward Damascus. An exhila- 
rating morning, the mountains with their green slopes before 
us, and the sea bright and clear behind us. It is a miserable 
goat-track you fall into when the road gives out, eight or nine 
miles from Beyrout, climbing the Lebanon almost perpendicu- 
larly, the scenery growing finer as the path grows worse ; and 
as you travel on, through the glens and over the slopes, French 
voices often greet you, reminding you of the civilization from 
which you seem to be fast departing. 

Thus working on under a Syrian ‘sun, with heavy-laden 
mules and muleteers of unceasing yell at their heels, eager 
to beat them upon occasion, when they stumble and go down, 
and stagger up again, plunging into bottomless deeps, across 
rushing streams, up stony heights,—a weird and dangerous 
path, — at the end of the first day we get to a place called 
Hummiana, where Lamartine, we are told, once spent several 
months, finding his delight in the Orient in sleeping on the 
floor of a little stone cabin perhaps, wrapped up in a shawl, 
with thirteen dirty Druze women to haunt him, and two millions 
of fleas to lead him to happy dreaming. It is a fortunate thing, 
perhaps, in the swift drama of travel, that your companions of 
yesterday are but a memory to-day, as in life also it often 
may be ;—so you think as you climb the Lebanon the next 
morning. Crossing the snow-patches, you descend to lunch 
in a green oasis by the swiftly running stream with the wild- 
flowers fragrant under your feet; and flitting on, then, across 
the great silent plain of Buka’a, you see in the fading twilight 
a blue-white cliff, which they call Ba’albek, and rein in your 
tired horse to gaze at the solemn mystery of the columns and 
the ruins in the softening moonlight, from their little emi- 
nence overlooking two hundred square miles of plain, the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon shutting it in as if to 
keep the glory of it all to itself. More even than in Rome 
itself does the weight and majesty of the Roman power grow 
real and vivid to you in the silence there. The hands which 
stretched out once to this far-off land to clutch it and possess 
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it, broken and withered now, seem lifted in a shadowy way 
for you there to point to the moral of it all. 

It is a weary fifteen hours’ ride from Ba’albek to Damascus ; 
if you start at five in the morning, fresh and jubilant, you 
may get to Damascus at eight in the evening, lame, with 
stumbling horses. Meanwhile you have crossed the Anti- 
Lebanon, and followed the course of the Barada, — the 
‘¢ golden-flowing stream” (Chrysorrhoas) of the Greeks, 
evermore to haunt you with its clear, wild, blue waters, dash- 
ing through wilder gorges, and white cliffs and shaggy moun- 
tains frowning on you. Damascus seems ever receding, but 
‘‘time and the hour wear through the roughest day.” The 
. path grows obscure, and the darkness hovers toward you, as 
you enter the silent suburbs, and wind among the gardens, 
and listen to the bubbling waters : — sweetest contrast which 
travel will furnish you, this fragrant eventide, with the deso- 
lation and sadness which have tracked your steps since the 
stars went in for you at Ba’albek. Soon you are in the nar- 
row, crowded, busy streets of Damascus. The cafés are very 
brilliant, and lively everywhere, and the buzz of many voices 
scatters at once the gloom caught from the solitudes you have 
traversed. It is a sudden revelation of Oriental life, — the 
dream of your childhood, dreamed so often over seas, becomes 
real, when they lead you into a large court, with marble pave- 
ment and fountain in it, and point you to the divan in the 
recess, where, stretching yourself gratefully, they bring you 
oranges and sugar to make sherbet of, while the moonlight 
softly breaks in, and the world seems gracious to you, and 
you recognize the meaning of the Arab poet when he says: 
‘¢ Though old as history itself, thou art fresh as the breath of 
spring, blooming as thine own rosebud, and fragrant as thine 
own orange-flower, O Damascus, pearl of the East.” 

And when the morning comes again, and you sit by the 
rapid-flowing Abana, in the gardens, with the trees dipping 
into the water, in the perfumed air, you read the story, fas- 
cinating if sad, of this ancient city of Damascus, and remem- 
ber how the conquering Mahomet, when he came to the gar- 
dens which belt Damascus, as if to keep the desert off, and 
they entreated him to enter, paused thoughtfully, and said, 
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‘¢ Man can have but one Paradise, —I will not have mine on 
earth,’ — and turned away. 
Damascus is the great entrepét of goods from the East, as 
they find their way westward to the markets of Europe. It is 
the real capital of Syria, and on the whole the strangest and 
farthest place you are likely to get to. It was founded by Uz, 
the great-grandson of Noah, we are told, and was a noted 
place in the days of Abraham. Conquered by David, it re- | 
volted from Solomon and became the ally of Israel in her 
long feud with Judah, — then, B. C. 604, fell into the grasp of 
Babylon. After the battle of Issus, and the defeat of Darius 
by Alexander, it fell to the Greeks; and in these times Anti- 
och was raised up on the banks of the Orontes, not far to the 
north, and for a thousand years the splendor of the ancient 
city was eclipsed. Sixty-four years before the Christian era 
came Pompey and the Romans. Then, a century later, a 
greater than Pompey, even Paul, and Damascus is conquered 
by Christ ;* and so rapid is the growth of Christianity, that, 
at the Council of Niczea Magnus, the Metropolitan of Damas- 
cus is present with seven of his suffragans. At length come 
sweeping over the plains of Arabia fierce and hostile tribes, 
forerunners in the great Moslem invasion which reached even 
the Pyrenees, and, later, surged up to the walls of Vienna, and 
is only slowly receding now. In 634 Damascus became a 
Moslem city, and has survived that blight these twelve hun- 
dred years and more. In 661 the first of the Omeiyades made 
it the capital of the Mohammedan empire. The brilliant story 
of the Omeiyades is not to be related here, — how their armies 
crossed the Indus and entered Hindostan, and how Damas- 
cus was the capital of an empire reaching from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the steppes of Tartary. Six races have pos- 
sessed it, the Crusaders attacked it, Tamerlane destroyed it, 
and it flourishes still ; well may they call it “the perennial 
city.” 





* Over the central arch of an ancient portal in the Great Mosque, which no infidel 
foot is suffered to pollute, you may see to this day, as you look down from the 
mud roof of the neighboring bazaar, a cross with a Greek inscription, which Mos- 
lem ignorance has suffered to exist there these twelve hundred years, which trans- 
lated meaneth, “Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations.” 
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When Mohammed Ali revolted, his son took Damascus, and 
then it was first opened — only a few years ago —to the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian powers. It is very difficult to get at 
the number of the present population with any accuracy. It 
is put at 150,000 by those who guess best, of whom 74,000 are 
Moslems, almost any one of whom would stone you upon occa- 
sion. 

This, then, is the capital of Syria; and as you walk the 
street called Straight, — once a noble Roman way, full now 
of the solemn turbaned Moslems, and women done up in white 
sheets, with veiled faces,— you ask naturally, Of what sort of 
people is it the capital, then ? 

Under its present rulers Syria is divided into three Pasha- 
lics ;— first, that of Damascus, being the country east of the 
Jordan, the plain of Buka’a and the Orontes to Hamah, the 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Syria residing in Damas- 
cus; second, that of Sidon, being all Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan, and all Lebanon to Tripoli, the Pasha living at Beyrout ; 
and third, that of Aleppo, which comprises all Northern Syria, 
with a section of Asia Minor. The inhabitants are a mixed 
race, made up of the descendants of ancient Syrians and of the 
Arabians. The ancient type, however, was not much changed 
by the latter, as you may see by a comparison of the Christians 
and Mohammedans. They are properly divided into religious 
sects, for it is réligion which separates them by the sharp lines 
of inherited animosity and innate fanaticism. They are classed, 
therefore, as Druzes, Maronites, Christians of the Greek, Ar- 
menian, Roman Catholic, and other sects, Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, and the wild Metawileh and Nusairiyeh tribes; the total 
population of all Syria being estimated in round numbers at 
two millions. The Moslems far exceed all other sects, being 
1,296,000 ; the Druzes, who live in the Pashalics of Damascus 
and Sidon, make up the inconsiderable number of 78,000 ; while 
the Maronites, their hereditary enemies, who live almost wholly 
in the Pashalic of Sidon, and are Christians, number 232,300. 
Other Christians make up the number of 208,800. The Druzes 
are said to derive their name from Druzi, a tailor, who lived in 
the eleventh century, “‘ and preached the divinity of Hakim, a 
Caliph whose reign was long and iniquitous, but who is adored 
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as a God, and looked to as a future deliverer.” Like the Jews, 
they are expecting a Messiah, who is to be Hakim the Second, 
and whose advent will be from China, through India and Per- 
sia, and over Central Asia. They are said to worship a calf, 
in remembrance of the golden calf of the Israelites; but of 
their real religion hardly anything is known, and that only in 
the vaguest way; it is a mystery which Europeans have not 
succeeded in penetrating. Their country is divided into dis- 
tricts, each district having its weekly meeting, which is as much 
for political purposes, advice, and dissemination of news, as re- 
ligious perhaps. They are generally regarded as the allies of 
England, and English travellers are fond of dwelling upon their 
valor and honest bearing. The tribe was powerful in the last 
century, but was decimated about sixty years ago by the cele- 
brated Emir Bechir, a Maronite prince; and the deadly feud 
which has slumbered half a century has broken out of late in 
a frightful way. | 

The sect of the Maronites originated in the Monothelitic con- 
troversies of the seventh century, getting its name from John 
Maron, an ancient anchorite and misanthrope, who, like Simon 
Magus, perverted Christianity. They are said to have re- 
nounced their heresy in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
and to have become zealous converts to Catholicism; but they 
do not by any means acknowledge the authority of the Pope 
in all things. Their church language is wholly Syriac; the 
name of their patron saint Maron is not found in the Roman 
Catholic calendar, and the priests are allowed to marry before 
ordination. The residence of their Patriarch, called the Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, is in a romantic glen a few miles below 
the Cedars; he is chosen by the bishops, but receives his 
robe of investiture from the Pope. It is said that the Ma- 
ronites fraternized with the first Crusaders, and guided them 
to Jerusalem, and fought under the banner of the Cross. 
Many families bear still European appellations, and have lived 
in security in the Lebanon, as that district was shut against 
the Turks. 

The Jews are not numerous. In Palestine they are all for- 
eigners. In Damascus and Aleppo they are natives, — Arabs 
in habits, occupation, and language. The Turks are fewer 
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still, hated by every religion. The great body of the Moham- 
medans are of course native Syrians; not Turks, for Syria, it 
will be remembered, was Mohammedan long before the Turks 
came into it. 

Both Druzes and Maronites are, strictly speaking, an agricul- 
tural people. The Druzes dwell in the mountains for the most 
part, while the Maronites are lowland tribes, occupied chiefly 
in raising silk-worms which they sell to the French silk-facto- 
ries. You come across these factories here and there among 
the glens, reminding you a good deal of a New Hampshire saw- 
mill settlement. 

Not Maronites only, but all the Christian sects, are acted on 
- by priests of the Greek and Latin churches, bigoted, intrigu- 
ing men mostly, whom we characterize as Jesuits for the sake 
of better definition. 'The Lebanon is full of monks too. There 
are no less than eighty-two convents, containing about two 
thousand monks and nuns, enjoying a total revenue of about 
$350,000 per annum. With these appliances and these emis- 
saries to keep always alive the blasting flames of religious dis- 
cord, one does not wonder that these fair hill-sides and sweet 
glens are made as howling deserts sometimes, red with blood 
and black with ashes. 

It has been observed by Europeans who have watched the 
Eastern mind, that of late years there has been a growing 
feeling of distrust and apprehension among the multitudinous 
peoples who dwell beyond the Mediterranean and the Indus. 
It is as if the shadows of the European power touched them. 
It is the presentiment of danger, the instinct of race, de- 
graded by ages of barbarism, unénlightened, unconsoled. It 
is as if the morning beams were breaking upon a people 
which had lived only in the darkness of night, and they knew 
not what to make of it. One writer says : — 


“ As Pagans and Mohammedans in India were deeply imbued with 
the notion that the English raj was drawing to a close, because the 
hundred years of their prophecy had been accomplished, so the Druzes, 
looking for Hakim’s advent, may have carefully registered the dates, 
and watched the progress of warfare from China, in 1840, through 
Scinde, Beloochistan, Persia, and India; also the massacres at Jedda 
and Crete; and, like the lotus-leaf and chupatties of India, regarded 
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them as signs of the time being at hand when they and their creed 
were to be paramount.” 


Again, the profound and superstitious ignorance of the peo- 
ple of the East is illustrated by the following story : — 


“ At the time of the revolt of the Sepoys, it was reported among the 
Turks that the Indian Mussulmans had suddenly passed the British 
frontier, sacked London, and driven away the Queen and her Viziers, 
who, with the wreck of their army, had taken refuge at Constantinople, 
whence Russia had solicited their extradition. The Sultan hesitated 
to yield to the wishes of Russia, on account of the alacrity with which 
Queen Victoria had sent an army and a fleet to the assistance of her 
suzerain at the time of the Crimean war, — a service which the Com- 
mander of the Faithful had deigned to recognize by exempting Eng- 
land, France, and Sardinia, for three years, from the usual tribute due 
by all the great unbelieving vassals. This condescension on the part 
of ’Abd El-Mejid [the name of the Sultan of the Othman dynasty | was 
the subject of general blame.” 


Syria is the border land, as it were, of Christianity and 
Islamism. Its history for the last twelve hundred years is 
little more than the story of this collision between the East 
and the West. Before Mahomet appeared, the Christians were 
numerous and powerful. Damascus, Antioch, and Jerusalem 
were the seats of patriarchates; but since they went down in 
the first shock of Arab invasion, the Christians of Syria and 
Palestine have experienced the hardest fate. As with the 
tribes avhich Israel found there ages before, there has been on 
one side the purpose of extermination, on the other, a panting 
struggle for life. ‘The small number of Christians which 
are now in Syria, compared with the vast numbers which the 
first Caliphs found, shows how active have been all the causes 
of depopulation.” This land, the cradle of Christianity, has 
been always the place of its sharpest trial. 

Whether Druzes or Maronites began the quarrels which 
have resulted in inflaming the Moslems against the whole 
Christian population, is a matter of little moment to us. On 
the one hand, we are told by Lord Palmerston that the latter 
are to blame; on the other, it is affirmed that the purpose of 
the Turkish goyernment was, by setting on the Druzes, to 
effect the total extermination of the Christians. It is alleged, 
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also, that for a great while there has been preparation on the 
part of the Maronite Christians to attack, and if possible ex- 
terminate, the Druzes. The Maronites in the Lebanon are 
nearly three times as numerous as the Druzes, it will be re- 
membered, and they are superior not in numbers only, but in 
wealth ; and within the last year or two there have been con- 
stant collisions. The Druzes affirm that an association was 
formed at Beyrout, at the head of which was the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Tobia, with an executive committee com- 
posed of native Christian merchants, which, they charge, 
distributed upwards of 140,000 muskets, on condition that 
they should be used against the Druzes, who anticipated the 
_ plot by first attacking the Maronites. 

The English Consul at Jerusalem, Mr. Finn, writes before 
the outbreak: “The country is in a much more alarming 
condition than I have ever known it before, arising from the 
accumulation of fire-arms among the peasantry, brought in 
large consignments in steamboats, of Belgian manufacture, 
after the approved Arab fashion.”’ Mr. Kinglake, with whose 
charming book on the East, ‘‘ Eothen,”’ everybody is to be pre- 
sumed familiar, says, in a debate in the House of Commons, 
August 24, 1860 : — 


“Tf I am rightly informed, a vast quantity of rifles were not long 
ago distributed among the Maronites, and these not the rifles of com- 
merce, but bearing upon them a stamp which shows that they came 
from the government stores of a European country Fos a long 
time there has been published at Beyrout an Arabic newspaper, con- 
taining articles couched in very bitter and ferocious terms, having a 
tendency to incite the Christians against the Druzes, and also to irri- 
tate them against the English, on account, I suppose, of the impression, 
which certainly prevails in those countries, that the English are the 
friends of the Druzes. Iam told that this newspaper, although pub- 
lished at Beyrout, is printed in one of the capitals of Europe.” 


The allusion must be to France, we suppose, to whose machi- 
nations Mr. Kinglake ever imagines himself awake. 

In further proof of this conspiracy on the part of the Ma- 
ronites to exterminate them, the Druzes adduce a letter writ- 
ten by Semphronius, Greek Bishop of Tyre and Sidon, living 
at Hasbeiya, to the people of Rasheiya, exhorting them to arm 
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against their enemies, and declaring that he had received a 
letter from his Holiness, our Lord the exalted Patriarch, 
directing the people to arm, and to join in this war of exter- 
mination. The Greek Catholics all look to Russia as their 
natural protector, and Russian gold is profusely spent in deco- 
rating their churches. The allusion to the exalted Patriarch, 
which is very ambiguous, meant, therefore, to the excited ap- 
prehension of the Druzes, no less a personage than the Czar 
of Russia. If Russia was to back this conspiracy, there was 
indeed no hope for them. 

Mr. Cyril Graham, Monsieur Lenormant, who has devoted 
much attention to the East, and others, are of the opinion that 
the Druzes commenced the war. Lord Palmerston, on the 
other hand, referring to the rumors of outbreaks and the Bey- 
rout Committee, and the fact of arms being supplied to the 
Maronites, reiterates his opinion that it began with an attack 
by the Maronites on four or five villages, in which there was a 
mixed population of Druzes and Maronites, for the sake of ex- 
pelling the Druzes. But we remember of Lord Palmerston 
that, not in bitter irony, but in sober earnest, he has averred, 
and will maintain, that, considering the intrinsic difficulties of 
its condition, no nation has made greater progress within the 
last twenty years than that which sits encamped in Europe, 
and from usurped Byzantium flaunts the crescent over the 
fairest lands of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson writes to the Times newspaper in 
the fulness of his wisdom : — 


“It must be remembered that the Christians commenced these 
attacks, which they also did on a previous occasion; and when in 
Syria I was told by the Maronites of their intention to revenge the 
defeats which they had suffered from the Druzes in a previous war. 
This idea of revenge has been the cause of the original attack which 
led to the last outrage of their opponents. I am sorry to say it, but 
there is little difference between the Maronites and the Druzes in their 
vindictive spirit. Unless the Mussulmans now receive a lesson, the war 
will extend to other parts of the Ottoman empire. The Turks are to 
be made responsible for this thing, by armed intervention.” 


But, however it may be that the war began, and whatever 
practical inference England wanted to draw from the opinion 
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of her Prime Minister, it is really of no importance, when 
we once understand the character of both tribes, and know 
how the slightest spark was sufficient to kindle into blasting 
fires the long slumbering animosities. The fact undoubtedly 
is, that the Turkish government would have been very glad to 
see either tribe destroy the other, in order to establish its own 
supremacy, which has always sat lightly on these people. The 
Ottoman armies have been repeatedly foiled in their efforts to 
subdue them. Indeed, they never were subdued until the 
Egyptians entered under the son of Mehemet Ali, from whose 
wholesome discipline they were restored to the Porte, through 
the interference of England, with the understanding that 
their independence was to be secured, and that a Turkish 
force was not to be established within their territory. 

Already, in May, before the outbreak of the disturbances, 
the European consuls called attention to the threatening state 
of things. The Lebanon was then in commotion. Assassina- 
tions were of daily occurrence. The Druzes began to sing 
their war-songs, and the Maronite Bishop, Tobia, told his peo- 
ple that they need not give up Christian delinquents, as Druze 
offenders were not brought to justice, and that, in the event of 
an attack on the Christians, he would himself head them. At 
this time, it is to be remarked, the Turkish government had 
only four hundred regular troops in Syria, the attention of the 
Porte being mainly directed to the Danubian Principalities, in 
which it was apprehended that there would be attempts at a 
rising in the spring. The Turkish Ambassador at London so 
stated to Lord John Russell afterwards. 

Khorsheed Pasha then despatched a small force of irregulars 
into the disturbed district, and sent to inform the English 
Consul-General that he attributed the present disorders: to 
the machinations of a committee of Christians, organized and 
sitting at Beyrout, some of them Rayahs (non-Mohammedan 
subjects of Turkey who pay the capitation tax), and others 
Ottoman subjects under foreign protection. ‘ Impudent accu- 
sation!”’ thunders the Times newspaper; “ the Pasha meant, 
from the first, to put the Christians in the wrong.” The na- 
tive Christians warn the Pasha; things get serious; the Emir 
Beschir el Kassim, an old man, quite blind, is found with his 
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throat cut; and the Druzes plunder even to the plains near 
Beyrout. The European Consuls determine to interfere. On 
the 1st of June the British, French, and Austrian Consuls go 
to Khorsheed Pasha’s camp. The Pasha declares that he is 
doing what he can, lays the whole blame again on Bishop To- 
bia and the Beyrout Committee. The Consuls go to Tobia; 
but he protests his innocence, of course. Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the. English Ambassador at Constantinople, in a despatch ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell, states that the Ottoman govern- 
ment were the more to blame for what had occurred in Syria, 
since a week had not passed during the last year in which he 
had not brought the state of the province under the notice of 
the Turkish Minister. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, by whose withdrawal from the 
embassy at Constantinople the influence of England is said to 
have been much lessened, says, in his place in the House of 
Lords: ‘¢ These disturbances in Syria are not referable to local 
causés alone, but are immediately connected with the general 
condition of the Turkish empire, the state of the public mind, 
and the weakness of the policy of the government, arising 
from a long habit of vicious administration.” 

On the 28th of May the war broke out in all its fury. 
On the evening of that day, at Beyrout thirty-two villages 
were seen burning on the slopes of the Lebanon. On the 
2d or 3d of June the first great attack was made on Deir- 
el-Kamar, the ancient capital of the Lebanon. The Pasha 
had already informed the Christians that he expected an 
attack from the Druzes encamped near by, and advised them 
to come into the castle or barracks. When they came, he 
said that he could do nothing towards saving them unless 
they gave up their arms, which they thereupon surrendered. 
The arms were sent off to Damascus, and had gone, of course, 
but a little way, when they were captured by the Druzes. The 
treacherous Pasha then ordered the gates to be thrown open, 
and, the Druzes rushing in, a scene of horror ensued which it 
sickens one to dwell on. Not less than twelve hundred male 
persons were butchered on the spot, and the smoke from the 
burning town came over to Beyrout as a column of cloud. 
The fiends poured boiling water on the heads of some, saying 
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you have need to be shaved, and then cut them off with a 
hatchet as with a razor. They ripped up children on the 
mother’s breast, cut the throats of husbands on their wives’ 
knees, and burned human beings in the open streets. It was 
an hour of desolation, says one account. The air resounded 
with cries of women and children, and blood flowed in tor- 
rents, the Druzes all the while plundering and laughing with 
horrid laugh. 

Then follow in quick succession the capture and destruction 
of Rasheiya and Hasbeiya, in Anti-Lebanon, the latter town 
containing several thousand Greek Orthodox Christians. The 
male children of six or eight years of age were sought out 

.and murdered, but it is recorded of the Druzes that they did 
not dishonor the women; that was left to the Turks and Mos- 
lems. Many women have related that the Turkish soldiers 
would take the children, one leg in each hand, and tear them 
in pieces. The old, unchangeable type of the Eastern races 
reappears. It is the Massacre of the Innocents re-enacted in 
our days. 

From the easternmost ridge of the Lebanon several deep 
ravines run into the plain of Coele-Syria. In one of them, and 
half-way down the slope of the mountain, is situated the town 
of Zahleh. It was the largest and most rising town in all the 
Lebanon, — the chief station of the French Lazarists, contain- 
ing several public buildings, a very handsome cathedral and 
schools, and good houses. For several years past it had with- 
drawn itself from the authority of the Turkish government, 
and had constituted itself a theocratic republic under the 
direction of the Jesuits. The Roman Catholic religion had 
not only driven Protestant missionaries away, but the Greeks 
themselves, who had lived there for centuries and held property 
there, were unable to rebuild and re-establish their schools. 
The Orthodox Archbishop, Methodius, having gone to Zahleh 
to visit his diocese, was sent out of the town at midnight, on 
foot, alone. Any Moslem traveller, passing of late through 
Zahleh, must alight, as Christians were obliged to do at Da- 
mascus prior to the reign of Ibrahim Pasha. Zahleh was 
besieged, and the Maronites fought with courage at first ; but 

a torrent of invasion, the indigenous Moslems, the wild 
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Metawileh, the Arabs, the whole population of the remote 
district of the Hauran, came to assist their co-religionists of 
the Lebanon ; and finally, lured by the bait of pillage, all the 
wandering tribes of Coele-Syria or Buk4’a, beyond Ba’albek as 
far as Palmyra. Nevertheless, we are told that two thousand 
Christians held out for nearly a week against seventeen thou- 
sand assailants. They despaired only when the Turkish au- 
thorities proved treacherous. 

And now we come to the last act in these fearful tragedies. 
The towns of which we have spoken are the chief ones; but 
it will be remembered that everywhere unnumbered unre- 
corded villages were set upon by the same fiendish hordes, 
and the same or. worse atrocities were perpetrated. Last 
came the turn of Damascus. There had been great fears 
among the Christian population there. ‘ Damascus is sur- 
rounded by Druzes,”’ the telegraph reports; and then suddenly 
the sharp echo of the horrors perpetrated there rings through 
Europe. It is the 9th of July; a great tumult in the streets ; 
the women not less excited than the men. At two o’clock in 
the afternoon the massacres began. Before eleven o’clock that 
night five hundred Christians had been massacred or burnt. 
Those who perished by fire had taken refuge in the consulates, 
convents, or churches. These were all pillaged; and then, 
after an unsuccessful search for the consuls, the mob set fire 
to all the foreign establishments, both civil and religious. The 
consuls had taken refuge with Abd-el-Kader, his Algerines 
assisting them. M. Costi, the United States Consul, had a 
narrow escape. He is a native of Damascus, of Arab extrac- 
tion, but has worn the European costume for several years. 
Abd-el-Kader, the famous Algerine chief, banished, as every- 
body knows, to Damascus, displayed, for a Mohammedan, great 
liberality and courage and energy, which, it is gratifying 
to know, the President of the United States took occasion 
promptly to acknowledge by an autograph letter, and by what 
is of more value in that land, a pair of Colt’s revolvers, silver- 
mounted, with two thousand ball-cartridges. The furious mob 
could only threaten, not intimidate him. He sent messenger 
after messenger to the Pasha, demanding troops to save the 
consuls and Christians, but without avail. 

29 * 
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An eyewitness says: — 


“T kept inside of my house [in the afternoon of this 9th of July]. 
Soon afterwards the ruffians return from the Christian quarter with 
plunder, while others run towards it with threats, imprecations, and 
yells. A stream of plunderers passes my door till sunset, nearly five 
hours; thinned during the night, but increasing again with the dawn. 
After plundering, they set the houses on fire. During the first half of 
the night the flames presented an unbroken arc of a circle, as viewed 
from my roof, of more than seventy degrees. If one of the native 
Christians in my house were to go out, I believe he could not reach the 
corner of the street alive. A majority of the miscreants are actually 
women, boys, and girls; not one in twenty has a gun, a very large 
number have only sticks, the rest swords, pistols, daggers, or axes.” 


The Turkish garrison, which had been reinforced by troops 
sent by the Sultan from Constantinople since the outbreaks, 
was inactive or hostile, the soldiers actually driving the Chris- 
tians into the flames of the burning houses. 

During three days a continual stream of Bedawin, Kurds, 
Turcomans, and Druzes was pouring into the city, and during 
all this time the fire raged and the mob plundered and slew. 
Not less than eight thousand human beings lost their lives. 
Christian women were carried off to Moslem harems, or hawked 
round the streets of Damascus at a dollar and a quarter a head. 
By the 17th of July Fuad Pasha had arrived at Beyrout with 
more troops; the Kurds and Bedawin retreated into the des- 
ert ; and Damascus presented a scene the like of which has not 
been witnessed in these days. Multitudes hid themselves in 
cellars and closets, and the houses were burned over their heads. 
The butchered dead were thrown into wells. Even the Druzes 
(of whom it is asserted there were but three hundred present in 
Damascus) were appalled, and assisted in getting the unfortu- 
nate creatures from their hiding-places, where they had been for 
nearly four days without food. The whole Christian quarter 
of the city was gutted and fired, and the walls tumbled over 
upon the dead bodies which had been heaped up beneath them. 
The Jews, it is said, took part with the Moslems, and were 
capital guides to the Christian shops and warehouses. But 
this has since been contradicted by official declarations of the 
English and French Consuls that the Jews were not implicated 
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in the outbreak. ‘ These barbarous tribes and Moslem fanatics 
have massacred six thousand Christians, reduced seventy thou- 
sand to beggary, and destroyed one hundred and fifty towns 
and villages,”’ exclaims the Times newspaper, before the whole 
truth was known about Damascus ;—‘“‘ the Eastern question 
has returned upon us again.” Yes, wrathfully, like a Nemesis. 
One of our own countrymen living in Beyrout, Dr. Thomp- 
son, the oldest missionary in Syria, —his hearty kindness well 
remembered by every traveller there, — writes as follows : — 


“T have been familiar with six bloody wars in this country during the 
past twenty-seven years; but they were boys’ play, so far as the atroci- 
ty is concerned, in comparison with this dismal butchery. I have lately 
read the entire history of the Moslem occupation of Syria from the be- 
ginning; and there is no account which equals the tragedies of Rasheiya, 
Hasbeiya, Deir-el-Kamar, and Damascus, not to mention other places 
made desolate by this ferocious war.” 


The immediate occasion of the outbreak at Damascus is 
stated by Mr. Brant, the English Consul, to have been the 
punishment inflicted upon Mohammedans for insults offered 
to the Christian population.. They were made to sweep the 
streets like other criminals; and the sight of their co-religion- 
ists thus degraded made the Moslems furious. 

To what extent the Turkish government is answerable for 
these atrocities is matter of inference only. Ahmed Pasha, 
who was in command at Damascus, took no steps to disperse 
the mob until the evening of the first day, when he sent two 
or three hundred soldiers to quell the disturbance ; but these 
soldiers disbanded, and joined the mad rabble. ‘‘ Letters re- 
ceived in Paris in the latter part of August,’ we are told, 
“state that great fears are entertained of a general rising of 
Mohammedans against Christians. Fanatical emissaries are 
traversing the Turkish provinces in every direction, calling on 
the faithful to rise in defence of the crescent. In their wild 
preaching they do not spare the Sultan, whom they represent 
as a degenerate prince, making common cause with the Giaour.?’ 
The Christians of the whole region east of Syria were expect- 
ing a like doom. Lieutenant-Colonel Osman Bey, who com- 
manded the Turkish garrison at Hasbeiya, having been arrested 
and sent to Damascus, was met on the parade-ground by one 
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of the colonels there. ‘It may be that you are a man of hon- 
or,” said the latter, “but your sword is dishonored.” ‘No 
weight is heavier to me,” replied Osman, “ than that of Has- 
beiya; but a@ soldier’s first duty is obedience.” 

“What is the most melancholy and disheartening feature 
in the case of the Turkish authorities,” says one writer, touch- 
ing this dismal Syrian story, “ is that it is precisely those men 
who have received a European education that are the most 
deeply implicated in the massacres. Ahmed Pasha, Governor 
of Damascus, would pass for a Frenchman in any capital. He 
was a passionate admirer of that literature which M. Billault 
has found it needful to suppress; and Tahir Pasha, whose 
conduct is represented as being even more atrocious, spent 
six years in Woolwich.” The Druze chief, Mohammed-en- 
Nasar, the worst of them all, sets up as something of a gen- 
tleman, and cultivates English acquaintance. His fortress 
has pretensions to being a palace, and exhibits corridors and 
galleries and marbles and gilding. 

But the retribution, not less Oriental than the offence, came 
suddenly and heavily. French troops landed at Beyrout, 
and Fuad Pasha entered Damascus, where his mission of ven- 
geance will long be remembered. 

And how did Europe look upon this thing, done here upon 
the threshold of the East, almost within sight of its shores ? 
The bitter rivalries and deadly fears of European powers 
touching the East are, and will remain, a melancholy chapter 
in the history of men. One would suppose that a common 
faith and a common civilization would inspire them with a 
generous zeal to co-operate in its reconstitution, or rather its 
regeneration. Instead of that, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
long English Ambassador at Constantinople, says, cautiously, 
he would like to see a measure of an active nature adopted on 
the part of Europe ; “ but there is no doubt that considerable 
danger would arise on that point. We never can forget of what 
importance Syria is,— that, above all, it is the key to Egypt, 
and is a country in regard to which, if any mistake were to 
take place, if any interference beyond what was strictly requi- 
site were to occur, it might be difficult for the maritime pow- 
ers of Europe to avoid involving themselves in hostilities and 
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all the consequences of a long and hazardous war.’ And he 
adds, with a certain mournful solemnity: “I can, my Lords, 
conceive no greater calamity which could happen to the world 
than that England, which has hitherto held the foremost place 
in the career of civilization and humanity, should find her 
efforts in that direction neutralized by the want of power 
necessary to give them effect, or by a degree of weakness, 


which would prove not only injurious to the world at large, | 


but dishonorable to ourselves.”” And now Lord John Russell 
makes a speech. After relating the particulars of the mas- 
sacre at Deir-el-Kamar, he goes on to say: — 


“ After this the French Ambassador came to me, and stated the 
opinion of his government that these massacres could not be stayed 
unless a body of European troops were sent to Syria. I stated that 
the Sultan had sent a considerable body of troops. The Ambassador 
replied, that the Turks would not show energy enough to prevent the 
massacres, He referred to the Treaty of 1856, by which the Christian 
subjects of the Porte were to have their interests cared for by the 
European powers; and he asked whether her Majesty’s government 
would consent, in.common with the other European governments, to 
send a body of troops to Syria. I consulted with the Cabinet, and the 
answer I gave was, that, considering the circumstances and the accounts 
which were received, her Majesty’s government could not object to 
European troops being sent to Syria; that we hoped to have a squad- 
ron on the coast, but that it would not be necessary to send any Eng- 
lish troops; that perhaps some troops must be sent, and that in such 
case the troops might be chiefly French.” 


This answer of the British government, he goes on to re- 
late, was transmitted to Paris; and other powers were con- 
sulted. Austria and Russia agreed, and also Proms, through 
her Minister in London. 

“Thus the European powers appear to be agreed, but I have not 
yet received any account of what is the opinion of the Porte. We 
have thought in these circumstances that it was impossible for us to 


object that a force of European troops should be sent to Syria.” 


The French Emperor exhibits another spirit. In his letter, 
addressed ostensibly to his Ambassador at London, but really 
to the English people, he says : — 


“ Now then occur the massacres in Syria; and it is asserted that I 
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am very glad to find a new occasion of making a little war, or of play- 
ing a new part. If I instantly proposed an expedition, it was because 
my feelings were those of the people who have put me at its head; and 
the intelligence from Syria has transported me with indignation.” 


In his brief address to his troops on their departure for Sy- 
ria, he says, in a way to remind you of the First Empire : — 

“In that distant land, rich in great reminiscences, show yourselves 
the worthy children of those who once gloriously carried into that coun- 
try the banner of Christ. You do not leave in great numbers, but your 
courage and your prestige will supply the deficiency, because wherever 
the French flag is seen to pass, nations know that a great cause precedes 
tit and a great people follows tt.” 

And it is now affirmed by those best able to judge, that it 
was the prompt despatch of those French soldiers which saved 
the Christians of Beyrout and all Syria from universal mas- 
sacre. 

On the 28th of July, 1860, Fuad Pasha arrived at Da- 
mascus with several thousand troops, and instantly adopted 
the most vigorous measures, shutting the gates of the city, 
so that no one could escape, while he made numerous arrests. 
It was a matter of life and death with his master, he knew, 
for Europe had resolved to interfere. The Moslems fancied 
that no Moslem would suffer the penalty of death. Their 
pride suffered therefore a terrible shock, when at dawn a few 
days afterwards fifty-seven Moslems, many belonging to the 
better, though not to the higher classes, were found hanging 
in batches of six to twelve in different parts of the city. At 
one o’clock in the afternoon of the same day a hundred and 
ten of the police were shot in the Meidan, or chief public 
place. The Moslems made no attempts to resist the numer- 
ous arrests, but made haste to betray one another. One 
wretch helped the officers to find no less than thirty crimi- 
nals; and then, to his immense surprise, we are told, was 
himself disarmed and arrested as the actual murderer of five 
persons. The gates leading from the Turkish into the Chris- 
tian quarter were all walled up, and the melancholy desert 
was peopled only with the butchered dead, separated from the 
living city by a line of military posts. 

Oriental justice is certainly not according to our notions of 
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fairness. It is related, for instance, that a number of influ- 
ential inhabitants, about whose conduct unpleasant rumors 
were current, were invited to wait upon his Imperial Majesty’s 
Commissioner. They were received with much politeness, 
and their opinion requested as to the measures to be taken. 
Delighted to find the storm passing away, they were not slow 
to inform against their coadjutors, several hundred of whom 


were immediately arrested. Having rendered this good ser- . 


vice, they were themselves instantly thrown into prison. 

The Pasha of Beyrout was arrested, as also the Pasha of 
Damascus, who was likewise commander-in-chief of the army 
of Arabistan. The latter was sent to Constantinople, and, 
having been there publicly degraded from his rank, in the 
great square of the Seraskenat, with all the humiliating cere- 
monies usual upon such occasions, in the presence of a large 
body of troops and civil functionaries, was sent back to Da- 
mascus, where he was again thrown into prison. A superior 
officer came to him shortly, and told him‘to follow to hear the 
promulgation of his sentence. Foreseeing his fate, he re- 
quested permission to say his prayers. When he came out, the 
sentence was read, he spoke a few words, and was shot on the 
spot. The crime, the tribunal, and the sentence were alike 
military. I never witnessed, says one who was present, so 
much mental suffering in any one as Fuad Pasha exhibited 
while his former friend was being executed. ‘If he had been 
my own brother, I would have pronounced the extreme pun- 
ishment,” said Fuad Pasha himself. It is a pleasure also to 
know that Ali Agha, commander of the Turkish garrison at 
Rasheiya, was shot officially in the same way at Damascus. 

In the way of compensation to the Christians for their losses, 
so far as money can measure them, the Turkish government 
has been as active and as liberal as one could expect under 
the circumstances. Fuad Pasha has issued an order for the 
rebuilding of the Christian quarter of Damascus, and has set 
Mohammedans at work at the genial task of repairing the mis- 
chief they had wrought with so much alacrity and fury. You 
may work a Turk over a good deal, but he remains a Turk ; 
it is related, for instance, that the hordes of plunderers had 
carried off, among other things, at least thirty thousand beds 
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belonging to Christians. Lord Dufferin, the English Commis- 
sioner, — whom we remember in “‘ A Yacht Voyage to High Lat- 
itudes,”’ — solicited Fuad Pasha to.collect them. Turks were 
sent off to scour the country, and they laid their hands upon 
whatever they could find, bringing back only thirteen hundred 
beds, but more than fifty thousand dollars’ worth of plunder. 
Fuad has also seized the opportunity to levy a tax upon the 
Druzes, which in the opinion of competent judges will amount 
to fifty-five dollars for each Druze, and produce $275,000, to 
be paid within five days after the publication of the edict. 

But if Turkish justice was vigorous at first, it has halted 
and is uncertain now. After seizing and executing a couple 
. of hundred Moslems, and exporting two thousand to Constan- 
tinople, Fuad Pasha seems to have thought his work done; 
for when General Kmetty, a Hungarian in the Turkish service, 
sent to take charge of the Southern District of the Lebanon, 
proceeded to disarm the Druzes, Fuad Pasha interfered, and 
ordered him to restore the arms he had collected; but Gen- 
eral Kmetty, declaring that there could be no hope of peace 
while the Druzes were armed, gave up his command in the 
Lebanon. The policy of Fuad Pasha, as subsequent events 
have indicated, is by no means free from suspicion. The 
aversion of the Sultan to the occupation of the country by the 
French is intense, and it is not impossible that his representa- 
tive in Syria has begun to adopt measures with a view to the 
possible consequences of that aversion, — a war with France. 

To trace with any truth the influences which have been at 
work in Syria for the last year would be a harder task for the 
historian, than to describe how the torrent of Persian invasion 
broke in vain upon the Greek shields at Marathon, twenty-two 
centuries and more. ago. 

The new year brought reports of new disturbances in the 
" Lebanon, and of the alarming condition of Damascus, from 
which the Christians were flying,—the silk-weavers, whose 
fabrics are famous in all the world, seeking refuge in Egypt ; 
and the Paris Arabic newspaper was still circulated. Not one 
of the Druzes imprisoned at Beyrout had been punished, for 
no Christian would give evidence against them at the risk of 
losing his life, and without evidence Lord Dufferin was un- 
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willing to proceed; and his hesitation is charged upon him as 
heartless cruelty, for thus the Druzes are encouraged. The 
Sultan has protested against the occupation of the country by 
the French for a longer period than that originally fixed, to 
wit, six months, ending the 16th of February, 1861. “ But 
the French government have said,’ says Lord John Rus- 
sell, “and I think not unreasonably, that the occupation was 


begun at the instance and with the consent of Europe, and - 


ought to terminate at the same instance and with the same 
consent,” in view of the still existing alarming condition of 
things. And so the plenipotentiaries at Paris have begun to 
talk the matter over, and have decided, of course, to suffer the 
troops to remain several months longer; for there is no ques- 
tion that their withdrawal would be the signal for another 
rising which would not leave living a single Christian in Syria. 
The old fires of hatred and fanaticism are smouldering, not 
extinguished, and when these soldiers are withdrawn, if ever, 
such has been their accustomed energy in useful works, as an 
eyewitness testifies, “‘ their stay will be remembered so long 
as Beyrout is a city.” We have no space to speculate upon 
the future of Syria, or the best plan for its government. We 
content ourselves with repeating the suggestion of another, that 
a Viceroy, under the guidance of permanent European Com- 
missioners, ruling with strong, just hand, would be as good a 
way of settling things as any, and is as likely. 

In other days the horrors done in Syria, when learned in 
Europe, would have been a story of the past; but steam and 
electricity have brought the birthplace of our religion close to 
our doors; and English and American and French charity has 
been instantly brought to bear to relieve the sufferers. From 
eighteen to twenty-seven thousand persons have been fed daily 
at Beyrout and elsewhere for many months. France has sent 
about $700,000, to be expended chiefly in rebuilding convents 
and houses; and up to January, 1861, England had sent about 
$110,000, the United States, $32,000, Russia, $30,000.* 





* Tt is not our purpose to be precise or comprehensive in the statistics of this char- 
ity. The published statements of the Anglo-American Syrian Relief Committee deal 
with the matter in detail so far as that organization is concerned; and we are much 
in doubt whether there are any statistics of practical good done by anybody else. 
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We ought not, in speaking of Syria in these months, to for- 
get that there are missionaries from our own land and of our 
own Protestant faith laboring there with zeal, and with a cer- 
tain success. Of late, their hard task for the most part has 
been to administer the charity of England and America. The 
letters of one of them, the Rev. H. H. Jessup of Pennsylvania, 
to the New York World, are of the greatest interest and value 
to such as will follow the fortunes of this suffering country and 
of this hapless people. Another of them, the Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, 
it is needless for us to say, if one of the first Arabic scholars 
of the day, is not less one of the bravest soldiers of the Cross. 

The scenes of which they have been the witnesses and the 

-victims, haunt still the Christians of Syria, and they fly from 
Damascus as from a house of doom; and tremble everywhere, 
and feel nowhere safe. For our part, indeed, as we read of 
this pestilence of madness which stalked the streets of Damas- 
cus those July days, and of the wailing which went out east- 
ward over the pathless deserts without echo there, and west- 
ward to startle and sadden the civilized world, it is as if Jere- 
miah were repeating the lamentation: “‘ Hamath is confounded, 
and Arpad; for they have heard evil tidings; they are faint- 
hearted ; there is sorrow on the sea; it cannot be quiet. Da- 
mascus is waxed feeble, and turneth herself to flee, and fear 
hath seized on her: anguish and sorrows have taken her, as a 
woman in travail. How is the city of praise not left, the city 
of my joy! Therefore her young men shall fall in her streets, 
and all the men of war shall be cut off in that day, saith the 
Lord of hosts. I will kindle a fire in the wall of Damascus, 
and it shall consume the palaces of Ben-hadad.’’ Not more a 
prophecy this, as St. Jerome writes in his Commentary, touch- 
ing the few inhabitants whom the king of the Assyrians left in. 
Damascus when he carried off the greater part to Cyrene, or 
of the Roman time long after, when the people of Judea and 
the city of Damascus, then governed by Aretas, fell into like 
captivity, — not more of these things a prophecy, than, plainly, 
of the tumult and horrors of our day. Damascus signifies the 
drinking of blood, says St. Jerome, “and like Sodom and Go- 
morrah it shall be a heap of salt, for its ruler is Aretas, and 
it would slay Paul. And Moab and Ammon and Damas- 
cus, whieh have turned against the Lord and blasphemed his 
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people, they shall be overwhelmed and destroyed.” ‘“ Behold, 
Damascus is taken away from being a city, and it shall be a 
ruinous heap,” exclaims Isaiah. ‘It was a royal city once,” 
writes St. Jerome in his cell at Bethlehem in ponderous com- 
mentary, in the fourth century after Christ, “ and had suprem- 
acy in all Syria; and not yet did Antioch and Laodicea and 
Apamea flourish, for they grew up, as we know, after Alex- 


ander.and the Macedonians; and it fell under the Assyrians, — 


and it shall be like a heap of stones, and only in the greatness 
of its ruins shall the vestiges of it be traced.” ‘‘ Then did the 
city,” writes an eyewitness in the last July month, “ seem to 
us a Golgotha, a very charnel-house, whose outward apparent 
beauty made it in reality all the more hideous ; —‘ whited sep- 
ulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but within 
are full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.’” For 
the sins which brought the wrath upon Sodom and Gomorrah, 
were they not openly perpetrated also in this third city of the 
plain ? 





Art. II.— THE MODERN YEAST, AND THE TRUE LEAVEN. 


1. Yeast: a Problem. By the Author of “Alton Locke.” New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 

2. Thorndale, or the Conflict of Opinions. By Witiiam SmirtH, 
Author of “ Athelwold, a Drama,” “A Discourse on Ethics,” ete. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

3. Oakfield; or Fellowship in the East. By W.D. ARNOLD, Lieuten- 
ant 58th Regiment, B. N. I. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 
4. The Eclipse of Faith; or a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Boston: 

Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1852. 

5. A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author. Being a Rejoin- 
der to Professor Newman’s “ Reply.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. New York: Evans and Dickerson. 1854. 

6. Phases of Faith; or Passages from the History of my Creed. By 
Francis WittiaAmM Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: John Chapman. 1890. - 


To “ Know thyself” is an ancient precept, coming from the 
highest spiritual authority of Greece,—a precept most wise, 
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yet most difficult. “Judge not” others, comes from a far 
higher source, and combines with its profound wisdom a di- 
vine charity. To judge of the past requires rare powers of 
perception and liberal feelings ; — to judge decidedly yet fairly 
of the present is still more difficult. What is so contradictory 
or so mysterious as man? Do you say that this man or this 
people is good ?—thousands will come forward to ostracize 
and condemn. Do you say that that man or that people is 
bad ? —a host of defenders spring up on every side. Who, 
then, fully knows himself? who can, with perfect justice, judge 
others? In the world of to-day, the eye of one man will see 
only a busy selfishness, regardless of God and man, intent 
- only on the acquisition of wealth,— a world avaricious, luxu- 
rious, selfish, sensual, irreligious. To the eye of another is 
presented the picture of spiritual progress, of generous sym- 
pathy, of widely diffused charity, of pure morality and re- 
ligious feeling. Yet, surely, there is a truth on this subject. 
Is it not true that not one of the above qualities is wanting, — 
nay, inconsistent as it may seem, do not the most opposite of 
them often coexist in the same man ? 

Among the numerous books which give us this double pic- 
ture of the times, this natural combination of seemingly in- 
consistent characters, those at the head of this article may be 
taken as examples. We have selected them more particularly 
as showing the state of feeling and opinion on matters of relig- 
ion at the present day. All of them, indeed, treat more or 
less directly of the religious doubt and scepticism of the times. 
These books, and the great class, both at home and abroad, to 
which they belong, indicate in matters of religion a wide- 
spread and increasing dissatisfaction and doubt, not confined 
to any class of society, but affecting alike the learned and the 
ignorant, the rich and the poor, the high and the low. Faith 
in old beliefs is shaken, — in many it has passed away. Hesi- 
tation, dissatisfaction, doubt, disbelief, and indifference are 
strongly marked characteristics of the present time. And in 
the midst of doubt and destruction of faith, irreverence is 
sure to find a place. It is clear, too, that morality will suffer 
with religion. It is sad to see the fair appearance of prin- 
ciples and good character in young men of Puritan descent 
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melt away, like snow before the sun, when brought in contact 
with society (as in Paris, though it is not necessary to go so 
far) in which selfishness and licentiousness are disguised in 
_ elegance, taste, and outward decency, and in which principles 
and laws are considered only as opinions and fashions. 
Nothing which bears directly on the material interests of 
life is regarded with such doubt and suspicion. On the con- 


trary, commerce and manufactures are pursued with an in- . 


tense and never-tiring zeal, and intellectual education, being 
considered as a means to wealth and power, is one of the chief 
objects of popular favor. The school and the lecture-room 
are crowded with eager learners, while the church is empty, 
or but partly filled’ with people who are seeking rest at once 
for body and mind. 

But there is a brighter side of the picture. No one can 
deny that there is everywhere a kind sympathy with the un- 
fortunate, a liberal charity for the poor, and deep and noble 
feelings ready to flow at any cost. We see, too, everywhere, 
men and women of high and pure principles, and endowed 
with all Christian virtues. And, however much we may lay 
ourselves open to the charge of contradiction and inconsist- 
ency, we must assert without hesitation, that the books which 
we have referred to, and the world around us, prove conclu- 
sively that there exists a deep and genuine religious senti- 


ment. This state of things betokens that the old creeds are — 


inconsistent with the present belief, and gives warning of a 
religious crisis which is plainly at hand. There is imminent 
danger that, in casting away old errors, eternal truth may, for 
the time at least, be put away also; for truth and error hay- 
ing stood together in the same system, any revulsion of feeling 
against the system may blindly sweep away both. It is evi- 
dent that a step is about to be taken, for it is impossible that 
the world should remain as it is; and, if a step onwards is 
not made, a step backwards is inevitable. How important is 
it, then, that those who see the truth and care for it should 
raise its banner and rush onward to show the way, before the 
already hesitating army is dispersed! It will not do to say, in 
a spirit of bigotry or fond delusion, “ Stay where you are, and 
take rest in the old creeds.” They have been tried and found 
30 * 
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wanting. As yet there is no general disbelief, but only a sin- 
cere and honest doubt; and this must be treated, not with big- 
otry and denunciation, but with liberality and kindness. The 
truth, well established and free from error, is the need of the 
age, and it is time for action. Thousands of well-disposed 
souls are struggling with the doubts and difficulties which be- 
set them, and in their ignorance and bewilderment are losing 
the way to the truth and to life. 

We conceive that their position may be simply stated, as 
both a hesitancy to believe what is taught, and an indifference 
to the subject in general, with a thorough weariness and dis- 
taste of the ordinary theological discussions. 

_ Doubtless there are thousands who still believe with fer- 
vency. But without hesitation, and perhaps with not such 
unmixed sorrow as they would approve of, we must assert that 
they do not represent the millions, the masses, and still less 
the predominant tendencies of the times. For what we have 
stated in the last sentence is true beyond question, and so pa- 
tent to attentive observers as to make argument on the subject 
almost superfluous. We may view it with sadness and dread, 
but by no means altogether with despondency. It is a “ tran- 
sitionary struggle,” we hope, and may result in much good, 
if not by human labors, at least by the overruling providence 
of God. 
’ There are two principal causes of the state of things which we 
have endeavored to describe; namely, the engrossing attention 
paid to material interests, and the unreasonableness of prevail- 
ing religious creeds, — this second cause being made operative 
by a general partial education of the people, an education alto- 
gether inadequate to establish a pure religious belief, but all- 
sufficient to unsettle conviction and td create doubts which it 
is powerless to satisfy. Of the first of these causes we scarcely 
need speak. 

Every man in business knows the absorbing nature of that 
pursuit at the present day. The steamship and the telegraph, 
in annihilating space (to use a popular phrase), have also an- 
nihilated all leisure time. Labor-saving machines, erroneously 
so called, have brought no rest. We can by them, doubtless, 
do the same work in less time, but the trouble is, that we em- 
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ploy as much time as before, the only difference being that we 
do a great deal more work. The country is new, the prizes 
for strenuous exertion are great, everything is subject to con- 
stant change, the population is intelligent and active, the com- 
petition is fearful. Neither the night nor the Sabbath is free 
from gain ; dreams of voyages haunt the one, and figures almost 
play on the lips of the silent congregation. This feverish 
excitement, this tumultuous rush for riches, acts directly and 
indirectly to the injury of the mind, and sends many a victim 
to the drunkard’s grave or the insane hospital.* The late im- 
mense progress of the physical sciences, and the innumerable 
applications of them to the mechanical arts, have had their full 
share in contributing to the wondrous development of human 
industry. All over the civilized world there is the ceaseless 
whirl of machinery, and the powers of man are taxed to cope 
with the untiring force of steam. Yet new machinery serves 
but to increase production, to stimulate an enlarged consump- 
tion, and, by unending steps, to augment instead of reducing 
the sum of human labors. Of this universal process we need 
say nothing more. It is needless to dwell on what all know, 
and so many suffer from; of course such an absorbing interest 
excludes other subjects from a due share of attention. 

We name this interest as the first of the two prominent 
causes of the indifference of the time in matters of religion. 
We are glad, as we have said, to bear witness to the many 
solid virtues of the present age. Never has there been dis- 
played a more generous sympathy, more general benevolence ; 
never before such interest in human rights; in a word, never 
has Christianity been so widely and thoroughly put in prac- 
tice. Still, there is a wide-spread and increasing indifference 
and scepticism in religious matters. If it is said that “it is 
credulity, superstition, or, if you please, speculative belief in 
tenets or churches, that has declined,’ we answer, that an ab- 
sence of the old belief by no means involves a new faith in the 





* We beg attention to the last report of Mr. Tyler, the Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum at Somerville. It illustrates and confirms our statement above. 
His wise remarks on the education of children, and on the dangers to the brain aris- 
ing from exclusive application to business, are deserving of serious study. They 
should be more widely circulated than in the modest Report of the Trustees of the 
Hospital. 
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truth, but rather a doubt and scepticism, and very likely an 
apathy about the subject in general, which is what we assert 
exists. For we cannot admit that it is new faith and the truth 
which have supplanted old error; but rather that people have 
received light enough to see that their old belief was more or 
less false, and they have simply dropped that. To believe the 
truth with heartiness, is very different from disbelieving and 
dropping errors from doubt and apathy. 

We turn from the all-absorbing interest of business, which in 
these times particularly engrosses almost the whole attention 
of men, and thus prevents them from giving time or attention 
to different matters, to the second cause which we named, — 
. to the unreasonableness of the prevailing religious creeds. In 
truth, the apathy we describe, though existing, is not the whole 
of the phenomenon to be accounted for;—there exists not 
only indifference, but also a strong dissatisfaction with the old 
beliefs. Indeed, it is undeniable that religion, as it is too gen- 
erally taught, has lost its firm support in the rational convic- 
tions of men, and is fast losing their respect. We cannot state 
this more aptly than it was stated by Buckminster, halé a cen- 
tury ago. 

“ Subjects of doubtful disputation have been exalted into articles of 
Christian faith, and men have been required to believe, not merely that 
God has given us a revelation, but also just such a revelation as men, 
in language unauthorized by Scripture, have chosen to frame. ..... How 
few of those who believe in Christianity have taken their religion from 
the New Testament! They have received all their ideas on this most 
interesting subject from their nurses, their catechisms, or their preach- 
ers; and when they have found that some of the doctrines which they 
had received for Christianity were irreconcilably opposed to the subse- 
quent discoveries of their minds, instead of informing themselves of the 
real doctrines of Scripture, they have rejected the whole as unintelligi- 
ble or absurd...... The progress of innumerable minds has been from 
irrational views of Christianity to total unbelief. ..... If we would all first 
satisfy ourselves of the historical evidence of the Gospel facts, and then, 
each for himself, carefully study the New Testament and find his re- 
ligion there, we should not see so many dogmatical nor so many incred- 
ulous minds; ..... it is from our having taken our religious opin- 
ions from authority, and not from the Scriptures, that we see so much 
uncertainty and contradiction among Protestants.” * 





* Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, pp. 146, 147, 148. 
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In the same spirit, Dr. Channing says, “ Christianity is a 
rational religion ; were it not so, I should be ashamed to pro- 
fess it;"*>— and many are indifferent and sceptical towards 
Christianity now because what is taught as such is irrational, 
being drawn neither from sound reason nor from the teach- 
ings of Christ. Now we do not propose any renewed contrast 
of the present prevalent creeds against the teachings of Christ. 
We shall not try to point out how dogmas have been invented 
by men for various purposes of Church and state, and how 
philosophical doctrines and metaphysical subtilties have been 
added to the clear and simple teachings of Christ. We do 
not propose any theological discussion. The precise point we 
make is that none is needed. What Jesus Christ taught 
clearly is easily found out. We claim that what he taught 
clearly is itself the remedy for the doubt which we have de- 
scribed. 

Fortunately the New Testament is a book open to all, and 
though learning may be necessary fully to understand and 
competently to criticise doubtful points, yet there would seem 
to be ne other book so clear and distinct in its general mean- 
ing to any one who comes to its perusal without a conscious 
or unconscious determination to prejudge its doctrines. We 
think it is becoming more and more evident, that, though pro- 
found learning may be necessary to comprehend and clear 
away the clouds and darkness which bad purpose, ignorance, 
passion, or theological and metaphysical disputes, have thrown 
around the religion of Jesus, such knowledge is quite unneces- 
sary for the adequate understanding of its plain commands 
and simple doctrines, its pure and fervent spirit, and its holy 
wisdom. 

Therefore, if we state truly and simply what Christianity 
really is, each one can compare this statement with what is 
usually taught as Christianity. And it is becoming every day 
more important, in the actual state of opinion and speculation, 
to understand more definitely what Christianity in and by it- 
self really is, because it is in danger of losing its hold more and 
more upon an educated and reflecting community, on account 
of the false and absurd doctrines which have been hitherto 
most unwarrantably attached to it. It is this inquiry to which 
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we now address ourselves. We do not say where the Christian- 
ity thus defined is taught or is not taught. We do not compare 
it with existing systems. We do say that a distinct understand- 
ing of what Jesus Christ does teach and what he does not — 
of what he is responsible for, and for what he is not responsi- 
ble — is the essential remedy for the apathy, or the scepticism 
which grows from apathy, of our times. In making this inquiry 
as to the doctrines taught by Christ, we shall try to attribute 
to him none which he did not clearly set forth. He may have 
alluded to many heavenly facts and truths which he did not 
mean fully to explain. If he was possessed of all heavenly 
knowledge, he must of course have known many things to 
. which, in his life on earth, he made not the slightest allusion. 
So we must be careful lest from some slight hint or mysterious 
saying we form a categorical doctrine, which he never set forth 
at all, and which may be entirely erroneous, being an illogical 
deduction of our own from assumed or inadequate data. We 
must remember that the heavenly world is unknown to us, — 
and that a humble and reverent acknowledgment of igno- 
rance in regard to matters to the knowledge of which-we can- 
not attain by sense or reason, or by clear and express revela- 
tion, better becomes us than dogmatic belief in doctrines which 
we may have inferred from certain sayings of Christ that are 
but imperfectly understood.. Moral and religious truths which 
he wished to have us believe, he stated with a definiteness and 
clearness that leave no ground for doubting what he meant, 
and that afford no reasonable ground upon which to raise an 
ingenious theory. If we believe in his divine authority, we do 
but discredit Divine Wisdom if we think that, in stating any 
moral and religious doctrines of vital importance, he left them 
so vague and ill-defined that any sensible and unprejudiced 
man cannot be sure of their meaning. The heavenly and fu- 
‘ture world is to us unknown, and wrapped in a mystery which 
we fain would solve. These longings to reach the unattainable, 
to behold and understand that which we cannot see and cannot 
know, have led to many a theory and many a dogma existing 
only in a vain imagination, and sustained only by ignorance 
and desire. Yet, if we add to the Christian religion some 
strange and unreasonable doctrine, no matter how little it may 
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interfere with practical Christianity, we give a weapon of 
immense power to the infidel. Neither does it matter how 
trifling it may be in reality. Trifles and symbols have, in 
the history of the world, been prolific sources of wars and 
persecutions. 

Christianity relates both to morality and religion, and Christ 
has summed up his doctrines in the two commandments, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
thy whole soul, and thy whole mind,” and “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”” The second relates to practical mo- 
rality, the first to the basis of morality and to religion. 

What then are the purely moral doctrines of Christianity & 
Let us present, in connected sequence, the ethical teachings of 
Christ. 

Christ directs all the erring and sinful to reform themselves, 
and to be perfect ; he bids us be mild and gentle, full of com- 
passion and the spirit of kindness and benevolence ; to be pure 
‘in heart, peaceful, to bear patiently all evils or sufferings for 
righteousness’ sake ; to do good deeds, to put away anger, to 
refrain from all slander, to cultivate good-will towards all: he 
condemns lust, he exhorts to simplicity of speech, and to a 
firm persistency in what is once rightly said. We should submit 
patiently to evil rather than retaliate and injure others, and 
should do good to all; we must act from pure and right mo- 
tives, and not for the sake of earthly rewards or reputation ; so 
in prayers and fasting, display must be avoided, but there must 
exist simplicity and sincerity. He says that righteousness, in 
the view of God, is all-important, and his approval is the treas- 
ure to be sought for ; that we should serve God in sincerity, 
and not be chiefly anxious about this world’s goods. Be char- 
itable, and condemn not unjustly, nor find fault with others 
jealously ; strive with a good will, and success will come; do 
to others whatsoever you would that they should do to you. 
Keep from covetousness, and put away inordinate desires, ma- 
licious deeds, fraud, unbridled passion, envy, arrogance, and 
madness, which pollute a man. Keep straight on in the path 
of virtue, and stray not ; persevere in right to the end, in spite 
of all obstacles and troubles. Christ tells us that righteous 
actions, and not words, are what is acceptable to God ; that the 
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right is to be loved above all things; that all men who do God’s 
will are brethren; that the essence of moral worth is in the 
mind and heart; that it is “ wicked thoughts, murder, adul- 
tery, fornication, theft, false testimony, calumny,” that pollute 
men; that everything which stands in the way is to be re- 
nounced, that we may follow simply after the right; that we 
should be humble and simple as children, and be just and kind 
even to the humblest; that we should forgive, and endeavor 
kindly (but quietly) to reform; that we should be faithful in 
marriage ; that we should repent and do right ; that we should 
be neither proud nor hypocritical ; that we should be watchful 
and constant in well-doing, and ever careful for the unfortu- 


. nate; that the “ weightier matters of the law” are “ justice, 


mercy, and truth.” 

We turn now to the strictly religious doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

The first religious teaching of Christ is a belief in the one 
God, who is the Creator and Preserver of the world and of 
men, all-wise and all-powerful, and who is besides a Moral 
Governor and Judge; who rewards the righteous, who pun- 
ishes the wicked, who is benevolent and holy, who forgives 
upon repentance and change of life to the right course, and 
who is the loving Father of his children, to whose souls, if 
faithful, he will grant the aid of his Holy Spirit. 

Of himself, Christ declares that he is a messenger from the 
Father, instructed in all things by God, a teacher of truth, 
with power to work miracles in aid and attestation of his 
mission. 

Christ teaches us to pray to our Father in heaven, and, 
with faith, to ask of him whatsoever we need; that those who 
ask shall receive, and that faithful prayers will be granted. 

He manifested and inculcated love and thankfulness towards 
God, and obedience to his laws. 

He assumes always, and teaches emphatically, the doctrine 
of immortality, and, without giving any information as to the 
mode of the future life, declares that it will be spiritual. 

He declares that retribution will come upon the ungodly, 
but that rewards await the righteous. 

God is Love ; but he says, ‘‘ Fear Him, who has power, after 
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taking away life, to cast into hell: yea, I say to you, fear 
Him.” 

‘But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers will worship the Father in spirit and in truth. For 
indeed the Father is seeking such worshippers. God is a 
spirit, and they who worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” 

Such are the clear and simple teachings of Christ; they 
require no elaborate explanation for their comprehension ; 
he who dreads superstition most cannot object to them, and 
they appeal with invincible force to the heads and hearts 
of all. 

But between such simple truth, this uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity, and the prevailing creeds, there is a difference like 
that between right and wrong. ‘“‘ Christianity is to be learned 
of Christ ;” but for ages it has been taught by priests and poli- 
ticians, not to save men from sin, but to bring them under the 
control of a bigoted Church and cruel and vindictive priests, 
and to make them submissive subjects of an unfeeling tyranny. 
Amid the corruption and oppression, the bigotry and persecu- 
tion of past ages, we are to rejoice that the text of the New 
Testament was not wholly destroyed or utterly corrupted ; and 
the true way for us now is to read and study the sacred vol- 
ume, laying aside the prejudices of the past, neglecting the 
additions and misinterpretations of metaphysical subtilty, big- 
otry, and corruption. It is strange, but it is true, that pure 
Christianity, as taught by Christ, is at this day, in most places, 
a new and heretical doctrine. A pamphlet, printed not many 
years ago, bore for its title this sarcastic, but most pertinent 
question, —‘“¢ Are you a Calvinist or a Christian?” The sar- 
casm here implied indicates what is at this day most essential ; 
namely, that, leaving the corruptions and additions of the past, 
we should return to the primitive doctrines of Christ. If sects 
are to multiply till every individual has a creed of his own, 
the rémedy is for every one to learn of Christ what Chris- 
tianity is. Thus only can a Broad Church be established, —a 
Church broad enough for all Christendom. Thus only, and 
thus we believe effectually, can a renewed and lively faith 
arise. For faith is not dead ; it is only in suspense and doubt- 
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ful; itis weary of senseless subtilties and unfounded error. 
But probably there never was a more universal faith than now 
in the “ vital spirit of truth and right.” 

If there be any remedy for the existing suspense of faith, we 
are confident that it will be found in the teaching of true and 
reasonable Christianity, without addition or corruption. To 
this in the proper place should be added instruction in sound 
ethics and natural religion. It must be all along remem- 
bered, that men are fast losing their interest and respect for 
the spurious Christianity which is so much taught; for this 
bears no nearer resemblance to the simple and holy original, 
than do the weak and sentimental paintings representing Christ 
. to the actual form, countenance, and character of the Son of 
God. To receive the truth, the uncorrupted truth, is natural ; 
and if men have, through these long ages, preserved their faith 
in Christianity, when the purity and simplicity of its religious 
and moral teachings had been exchanged for pompous and 
empty ceremonies ; when its charity and benevolence were cast 
away for priestly bigotry and inquisitorial persecution ; when, 
instead of a rule of life, a guide to virtue, it had become the 
most potent engine of despotism and the shield for the most 
atrocious crimes ; when, instead of being entitled to all respect 
and admiration, it had become so corrupted and perverted as 
justly to be an object of hatred and abhorrence,— if through 
all these trials it has retained its hold upon men, how much 
more than has ever yet been accomplished may not be hoped 
for from the earnest preaching of its truth in purity and sim- 
plicity ! 



































Art. Il.— HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 


Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By 
JosePH Henry ALLEN. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 











WE extend a hand of cordial welcome to this excellent little 
book. Mr. Allen comes to us so well commended by his ability 
and culture and thorough faithfulness in his work, — he bears 
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himself so frankly, ingenuously, and modestly withal, — that 
we have no hesitation in announcing him as an admirable guide 
for all— and they should be many — who can be induced to 
explore the hitherto perplexing and thorny ways of Old Testa- 
ment history. It is full six years since we had the pleasure 
of reading in manuscript the early portion of the work before 
us, and all these years it has been under the author’s hand, 
submitted to revision and reconstruction, until revision and 
reconstruction could do no more for it. In a short, quiet 
Preface Mr. Allen apologizes for the want of originality in his 
work. The apology is unnecessary. To most of its readers it 
will seem original enough, as containing views wholly new to 
them. And it indeed possesses a very worthy and welcome 
originality, as being a candid and successful attempt to present 
in English, for the first time, the results of the highest histori- 
cal criticism in the department of Hebrew literature. In any 
other sense than this, originality is of doubtful value. The 
* originals ’’ have had Biblical criticism pretty much to them- 
selves in the generations happily gone by; and we have not 
been blessed with the sober prose of knowledge so long that we 
are tired of its commonplace. 

First, there was the originality of the Literalists, who con- 
tended for the verbal inspiration of the Hebrew writings. 
These persons had a theory that the Bible was the Word of 
God, and that the Word of God was the Bible. A peculiar 
and marvellous volume, it stood alone, in their judgment, 
among the literatures of the race. It did not belong to litera- 
ture, for it was not to be classed with the products of the 
human mind. Its thoughts, some said its language, according 
to some its letters, its vowel-points, and punctuation stops, were 
dictated by the Infallible Wisdom. There was in it nothing 
but revealed truth; truth, in every particular transcending 
human reason; yet vital to the salvation of the human soul. 
Upon the secrets of this holy shrine criticism might not pre- 
sume to intrude; for the human intellect was as little con- 
cerned with the decomposition of the book as with the com- 
position of it. The historian might not question one of its 
recorded facts; the poet might discover no traces in it of 
man’s imagination; the savant must accept its science, and 
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the antiquarian must not cavil at its chronology. The volume 
was placed beyond the reach of knowledge, the only rule by 
which its contents could be estimated being the rule of faith. 
He only studied it faithfully who found in it the evangelical 
dogma ; he who rose from its study doubting of this was pre- 
sumed to have brought an arrogant spirit to his task, and was 
remanded to his closet of prayer as one unsanctified. No 
inconsistencies nor contradictions could be so much as sus- 
pected ; no deviation from the continuous line of authentic 
history ; no break in the melodious strain of doctrine ; no rent 
in the unseamed texture of its composition, from beginning to 
end. Old Testament and New Testament, chronicle and gos- 
. pel, psalm and epistle, poem and prophecy, allegory and narra- 
tive, precept and beatitude, must all bear one burden, and 
speak as the several tones of a single voice. Moses must be 
recognized in the Evangelists, and Christ must be discovered in 
the Pentateuch ; the magnificent old lawgiver hovering over 
the head of Jesus in his hour of transfiguration, the patient 
Redeemer bleeding in the poor lamb slaughtered by priests on 
jealous Jehovah’s altar. The frenzied prophet, battling with 
the evils and comforting the woes of his time, must be sup- 
posed to look forward with prescient vision to the historical 
events of a far distant day. The sweet psalmist, in his hour of 
prayer, in the depth of his complaint and the passionate bitter- 
ness of his self-reproach, must be made to speak the language 
of evangelical theology, and enunciate the freezing formulas 
of a metaphysical creed. To be true to the theory was to be 
false to the mind. To be true to the mind was to be impious 
towards God. Thoughtful persons know the extent and ap- 
preciate the character of the originality that was displayed by 
these Literalists, in their efforts to keep the Bible inviolate 
from the profane touch of knowledge. Thoughtful people are 
sometimes at a loss to understand why the violent did not take 
it by force long before they did. 

The ingenuity of the Literalists was succeeded by the equally 
barren ingenuity of the negative and destructive Rationalists. 
If the former set out with an unconquerable prejudice in favor 
of faith, the latter set out with a prejudice equally unconquer- 
able against it, and were almost as reluctant to admit that the 
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Bible contained anything true, as the others were to admit that 
the Bible contained anything false. The Rationalist of this 
coarser school called himself a philosophical exegetist, and pro- 
fessed to interpret the Bible as he would any other book ; but 
his philosophy was often a very dry kind of common sense, 
and the Bible received at his hands treatment which no ordi- 
nary book would have received. Now he insisted that history 
was mythus; and then, with equal persistency, when it suited 


his purpose, he demanded that mythus should be dealt with | 


as if it purported history. Not that even such Rationalism 
was to be condemned in its place, — in its place it was well and 
it wrought well. Men like Hobbes, Toland, Collins, Morgan, 
Tindal, Bolingbroke ; men like Semler, Eichhorn, Baumgarten, 
Henke, and Lorenz Bauer ; men like Ghillany and Gfrérer, — 
_ yes, we may say, perhaps, men like Dupuis, Volney, and the 
French Encyclopedists, have rendered good service, after their 
fashion, to the cause of truth, and laid mankind under obliga- 
tion to them. But none of these men possessed the scientific 
method of interpretation ; many of them in their style of criti- 
cism were wayward and whimsical and fantastic; and nearly 
all of them were so vexed by the ghost of the old mechanical 
theory of inspiration, as to be incapable of viewing the Hebrew 
literature comprehensively, and of pronouncing on it a judicial 
verdict. Even Theodore Parker was not above holding East- 
ern metaphors to their bald literal sense, when it suited his 
purpose to do so, as in his favorite charge that Jehovah was 
described as eating veal with Abraham, and waylaying Moses 
to kill him. The vulgar Rationalism succeeded in misunder- 
standing the Hebrew Scriptures more coarsely and almost as 
unaccountably as did the vulgar Supernaturalism. Its merit 
was, that, coming after the vulgar Supernaturalism, it destroyed 
it and prepared the way for a pure historical criticism of those 
venerable books. 

The great master in this school is George Heinrich August 
von Ewald, Professor of the Oriental Languages and of Scrip- 
ture Exegesis in his native city of Gottingen; a man of im- 
mense learning and singular critical sagacity, whose noblest 
work, “‘ The History of the People of Israel,” the seventh and 
last volume of which was issued from the press in the autumn 
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of 1859, makes an era in the study of Hebrew men and times. 
Ewald takes up the Scriptures precisely as he would take up 
any other collection of literary remains. He is equally free 
from superstition and scepticism. But for a hint here and 
there, one might suspect him of having never read the books 
of orthodox apologists or of unorthodox assailants of the Bible, 
so absolutely clear from bias is his mind. The rationalism of 
negation and the irrationalism of faith are equally out of the 
range of his sympathies. Scarcely does he acknowledge the 
existence, present or past, of either. The Scriptures in his 
view are no more and no less than books, the literary produc- 
tions of a peculiar people, formed as other literary productions 
.are formed. His mere analysis of these books reveals the 
spirit of the new epoch, and prepares the mind for a recon- 
struction of the whole history of the people. We have from . 
him no discussion of the genuineness of the Pentateuch, the 
authenticity of the narratives about the patriarchs, the cap- 
tivity, the deliverance, and the fulmination of the Law. Mat- 
ters are not dealt with so coarsely in the gross by the delicate 
fingers of this fine manipulator of manuscripts. It is assumed 
that oral legend must have long preceded written records ; 
that fragmentary chronicle must have existed long before it 
was arranged in connected series of detailed events; that 
carefully digested and elaborated history must have been a 
late result from the working up of these shapeless and ill- 
compacted masses of material ; that history, once written, must 
have been rewritten again and again by men who studied 
events in the light of new epochs, and represented the opin- 
ions of different classes in the state ; that the historical mate- 
rial of the nation would inevitably be cast in one mould by 
the amanuensis of the priestly party, and in another by the 
scribe of the prophets ; that the royalists would have a history 
giving their interpretation of national events, and the puri- 
tans a history giving theirs; that fine writers, the Macaulays 
of their period, would lay themselves out to tell the old story 
marvellously well for popular effect, while elegant litterateurs 
would select particular episodes for rhetorical or sentimental 
treatment. 

Through the patriarchal period we must walk by the light 
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of tradition altogether, — setting our foot here upon a passage 
from Herodotus, there upon a line from Strabo ; now stepping 
cautiously upon a local allusion or incidental statement in 
some Old Testament writing, and again, like Ferdinand in the 
play, following a strain of music or snatch of poetry, flung to 
us by invisible fingers in the air. From the hand of Moses 
himself there may have come to us authentic memorials. 
The two Tables of Stone, the Ark of Covenant, the Pro- 


phetic Rod, the box of Manna, the form of the Tabernacle, ? 


may likely enough have been handed down and preserved as 
monuments, rich in significance and covered on every side 
with sacred traditions of the nation’s heroic age. The Ten 
Commandments bear on them the stamp of very great an- 
tiquity ; condensed descriptions of Jehovah, with emphatic 
enunciations of his will, scraps of oracle, bits of song, camp- 
songs and battle-songs, carry us back to the time when the 
people were receiving their education in the desolate penin- 
sula of Sinai, and undergoing discipline in their forty years 
of Bedouin life in the desert. 

The extant literature of the nation is distributed by Ewald 
into three great divisions. The first he calls the Great Book 
of Original History, containing the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
But this book is not to be received as the work of one author, 
or of one period, but rather as a collection of four or five 
separate chronicles, each marked by its peculiar character- 
istics of spirit and of form. First in importance is to be reck- 
oned what must be regarded as the oldest historical document, 
—a composition belonging to the latter half of the period of 
Judges, when Samuel commenced the reaction against the 
hideous disorders that prevailed a century or thereabouts 
after the death of Moses. The writer, a partisan, apparently, 
of the tribe of Judah, used the oldest written fragments that 
had been preserved, incorporating into his work the Decalogue, 
the ancient odes and songs of the people, and a circumstan- 
tial account of the Mosaic constitutions, with a purpose to 
revive the soul of the nation by recalling the splendors of the 
heroic age. Second in order of rank is the Book of Genesis, 
or the beginnings, a product of the early monarchical period, 
written by a member of the priestly order, who, not content 
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with any but the widest survey of his field, went back to the 
creation of the world, and connected the destinies of the Jew- 
ish people with the first created man; a writer of genius this, 
a poet, gifted with a fine imagination, and glowing with noble 
feeling ; the master of a free and affluent style, warm with 
Oriental coloring, and rich with stately imagery. ‘‘ We must 
confess that seldom so great a soul has devoted itself to the 
work of historical composition.” He is an artist who at- 
tempted in all sincerity to portray, against a deep background 
of holiest tradition, the majestic figures of the priests and patri- 
archs and warriors of his race. Next to him come the pro- 
phetic narrators of the same story, three or four of them, the 
chief, a man of brilliant parts, writing in the eighth century 
after Moses, a period of high prophetic activity and large 
popular culture. Rather a compiler than an independent 
historian, and confining himself chiefly to the reproduction, 
in more finished and beautiful form, of narratives already 
well known, he is yet valuable as one who writes in the spirit 
of his own age, and weaves into his pages the foreign legends 
and poetical myths which an open and extended intercourse 
with strange people had imported into the Hebrew mind. 
From him we have nearly the whole Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua in its present literary form. 

The last composition of which Ewald finds traces in this Great 
Book of Original History is an attempt to recommend the old 
law, modified and freshened up to suit his royal times, as the 
only salvation of the kingdom. His work, known as Deuter- 
onomy, ‘is, in some respects, to the Old Testament what the 
fourth Gospel is to the New,’ — historical in form, but dog- 
matical in purpose. This is the last significant revision of the 
writings which we know under the later names of the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua. 

Here, then, in this portion of the Scriptures whose authorship 
has been so long and so confidently assigned to Moses alone, 
the latest scientific criticism discovers no less than six distinct 
compositions, each distinguished by its peculiar motive, and 
marked by special qualities of style. It is not claimed that the 
outline of every one of these compositions can be firmly and 
continuously traced, nor that the component parts of every one 
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can be duly assigned. But it is claimed that the individual 
authors fully declare themselves, that their age, social position, 
and opinions, political or religious, are indicated with consid- 
erable accuracy, and that their literary accomplishments are 
sufficiently shadowed forth. The whole work was taking on 
additions and undergoing changes for the space of seven hun- 
dred years. It had its beginning in the rudest period of com- 


position, its end in the golden age of culture. It took up the - 


floating waifs of tradition, it collected the precious fragments 
which remained of the time of Moses; every epoch of the na- 
tional history threw its light on it, and left upon it its native 
deposit of thought; it is a palimpsest covered thickly with the 
records of many ages and many experiences, line upon line; 
poem and fact, allegory and description, underlying and over- 
lapping each other, until no eye but that of a seer in literature 
can decipher the original characters. 

The second group of writings, including the Book of Judges, 
Ruth, the two Books of Samuel, and the two Books of Kings, 
is composed of four separate productions, the oldest of which, 
compiled doubtless from the annals of the realm, and put forth 
in the interest of the prophetic order, belongs to the years im- 
mediately succeeding the death of Solomon. The second in 
importance, the Book of Kings, takes up the history as far back 
as Samuel, and carries it forward to the division of the king- 
dom. The work had its motive in the desire to revive the 
memory of the flourishing period of Israel, so lately blooming, 
but now passed away forever. It was probably the standard 
and popular history of the time, and like all popular histories 
was passed through edition after edition, each containing notes 
and supplement. But only the condensed or abbreviated edi- 
tion has been preserved. Next to these, mention must be made 
of several other works of similar character, belonging to the 
same or to the following century, the eighth century before 
Christ. Of these, short fragments only remain,—a chapter 
here and there,— an episode like the story of Samson, which 
may have formed a book by itself. 

To close all, a writer living during the latter half of the pe- 
riod of captivity in Babylon gathered together such historical 
‘materials as lay within his reach, and united them in one com- 
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position, giving to the whole such arrangement and coloring 
as his own genius or the circumstances of the time suggested ; 
his chief aim being to set the fortunes of the nation in such a 
light that the ways of Providence towards it might seem to be 
vindicated by the philosophy of the events themselves. 

Finally, in a third compilation, which may be entitled, The 
Latest Book of General History, we have the Chronicles, with 
Ezra and Nehemiah. In these compositions Ewald detects the 
hand of a Levite, belonging to the musical corps, or choir, whose 
duty it was to arrange the religious festivals and processions. 
He tells the story of the land and the people from the very 
beginning, having before him copious materials, old and new, 
‘public documents, popular annals, manifestos, and fugitive 
pamphlets written on emergencies by the prophets, memoirs by 
eminent scribes, and so forth, all made subservient to his pur- 
pose, and used with very great freedom of literary treatment. 
The book purports to be a universal history; it begins with 
Adam, the first man, but soon the circle of survey contracts to 
the dimensions of the Jewish people, and then again contracts 
still further to the city of Jerusalem, where, at the time of his 
writing, after the return from exile, the remnant of the true 
Israel was alone to be found. It is mainly a history of Jeru- 
salem, in the most comprehensive sense, and might fitly be 
entitled so. And yet here again we must limit the author’s 
design, for he confines himself for the most part to the relig- | 
ious aspects of his theme, dwells long and enthusiastically on 
the sacred pomps and grandeurs, enlarges on Solomon’s temple 
building, but says nothing about his concubines or his idolatries, 
and omits entirely the unhappy and shameful passages in the 
life of David. A sacred character is recognized as belonging 
to the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; but other writings, 
as Judges and Kings, are regarded as ordinary literature, which 
an author may take liberties with and not incur reproach. The 
work does not merit the calumnies which some German schol- 
ars have heaped upon it; for, free and partial and mannered as 
it is, it contains many important contributions to the older his- 
tory of the nation, and preserves to us pieces of genuine com- 
position which could not be found elsewhere. 

We have devoted more space than we could well spare to 
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this brief description of Ewald’s historical method and its 
results. But so much, at least, was necessary to place the 
readers of Mr. Allen’s book at the point of view where he 
stands himself. As Mr. Allen candidly acknowledges in his 
Preface, without Ewald’s work his own could not have been 
written. It was the reading of Ewald’s that suggested his. 
Not that there has been any slavish following of the great 
master; on the contrary, Mr. Allen has consulted Bunsen’s 
Bibelwerk, and other recent writings of note on this subject, 
and has preserved his judgment, as we think, singularly clear, 
calm, and intrepid, amid the dazzling and cross lights that 
shone about him. But he is a genuine and total convert to 
this historical school. He assumes its fundamental positions, 
and constructs his admirably lucid and succinct narrative on 
the literary theory which we have very imperfectly indicated. 
He works out his plan with the single-mindedness and ingenu- 
ousness of Ewald himself, and with a felicity of execution 
which makes agreeable and suggestive reading of that which 
is commonly as dry and repulsive as it is unintelligible. 

To construct a history of Hebrew Men and Times from such 
material as the latest scientific criticism allows us to think we 
possess, is a task of no ordinary difficulty and delicacy. Of 
the most critical periods we can take only an impression, and 
must be content with a surmise where we most anxiously 
desire an assurance. The great events are covered over with 
legends till it becomes impossible to fix them. The great 
forms loom up dim and vast in the twilight of tradition. 
We open our arms to embrace a hero, and they clasp a cloud. 
There is an echo of majestic footfalls among the hills of Pal- 
estine and the pyramids of the desert; marks of the Thor 
hammer here and there tell us that the gods have been busy ; 
names and landmarks full of meaning set the imagination at 
the work of repainting scenes of glory and nobleness. But we 
must conjecture what causes may have been from glimpses of 
their remote effects, and, like a peculiar class of clairvoyants, 
must divine the character of the mighty forerunners through 
the sealed letters which we hold in our hands. 

Of Moses we may with some confidence say that we know 
a little. Historical criticism, instead of resolving him into 
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a mythus, has rather made his outline tolerably distinct to 
our modern eyes. No lack of authentic written testimony 
could render impossible the recovery of such a personality as 
his. Hig autobiography is written out at large in national in- 
stitutions. Laws and customs preserve his characteristics. 
The grandeur of a people’s hope declares the grandeur of his 
proportions. Feeling about in the mythologic dark, we come 
upon the gigantic figure of a man who impresses us with 
power beyond all the great personages of antiquity. A proph- 
et and the forerunner of mighty prophets, yet less a prophet 
than a statesman. A lawgiver, chief among lawgivers, and 
yet a lawgiver only as he was a leader. If the word patriot 
‘had not been so sadly abused by politicians, we might be cer- 
tain of being fully understood in saying that this word conveys 
more adequately than any other the complete idea of Moses’s 
character and work. He was, in the pure, noble, comprehen- 
sive sense, a patriot, —a friend and deliverer of his people. 
For his people he spent long years of sacrifice, and laid down 
an unfinished life in resignation. He was not perhaps the 
author of a religion, so much as of a state founded on religion. 
His aim was not directly to make the people devout, to build 
up a church, or establish a community of pious men. He had 
no calling, we should say, to save souls. Individual states of 
mind and character were nothing in his regard, save as they 
could be organized in institutions, and made to accomplish 
practical ends. To rescue his people from slavery, to educate 
them in patience, fortitude, obedience, to restore to them the 
possession of the Promised Land from which they came, to 
make them a powerful and civilized nation, whom other nations 
should fear and serve, —in a word, to raise them to the sum- 
mit of temporal grandeur, was the work to which Moses felt 
himself called. The awful transactions at Sinai introduced the 
tribes to their divinely commissioned leader, and secured their 
allegiance by a spell laid on their imagination. The weary 
desert wandering was a training for conquest. Their rigid 
moral practices were an education for empire. 

The religious ideas of Moses seem to have been adopted and 
shaped with a view to the social regulation of the people, and 
their consolidation as a distinct local commonwealth. He 
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must have been familiar with the belief in the immortality of 
the soul; but he made no use of the doctrine, doubtless be- 
cause it tended to draw men’s thoughts away from the earthly 
business to which he wished them confined. Other religions 
interested mankind in the condition of their existence after 
death, and occupied human thoughts with things ghostly. He 
was determined to interest mankind in the condition of their 
existence before death, and would not allow their thoughts to 
wander beyond their corporeal environment. His moral pre- 
cepts were enforced by the menace of sickness, pain, poverty, 
and untimely destruction. The Land of Promise and long 
life therein, with privilege and sway, was the bribe by which 
he trusted to win the popular allegiance. The ten command- 
ments were civil ordinances, as much, to say the least, as they 
were religious precepts, and were designed to convey, in the 
most concentrated form for popular use, the moral rules on 
which the community was to be founded. 

Equally well shaped for the purpose of forming a compact 
and peculiar commonwealth was the Mosaic conception of God. 
Not a particle of evidence can be produced in favor of the 
prevalent notion that Moses was especially commissioned to 
reveal to the human race the speculative doctrine of the ex- 
istence of the one, absolute, and perfect God. That he was 
himself a pure monotheist in the modern sense of the word 
does not manifestly appear; and if he was, it cannot be shown 
that the establishment of a pure monotheism was a distinct end 
for which. he lived and labored. His idea of God was rather 
an instrument by which he hoped to attain his ultimate object, 
which was the achievement of national unity, victory, and 
dominion. Historically regarded, Moses did not hold the mon- 
otheistic faith as sternly as Mohammed held it. For the Ara- 
bian prophet acknowledged no other deity than Allah, the One 
and the Only One. Whereas Moses, however sharp and stren- 
uous his assertion of the Divine unity, contended for no more 
than this, that Jehovah was the mightiest ; the God who de- 
livered ; the God of the faithful promise and the unchangeable 
will; the jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate him, and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
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him and keep his commandments. In such passages the moral 
unity of Jehovah is declared beyond controversy ; all idea of 
conflicting attributes in his being is put away; the ancient du- 
alism is abolished by the thought that justice is the dominating 
quality, and holds the reins by which the many-colored coursers 
of destiny are ruled and guided. But the Supreme of Moses 
was not our Supreme, not the Infinite. He was the national 
God, the God of Israel, the highest God of the highest race, — 
no more. In the great song which Moses and the children of 
Israel sang after the passage of the Red Sea, they said, ‘“* Who 
is like thee, O Lord, among the gods, — who is like thee, majes- 
tic in righteousness, terrible in fame, working wonders?” 


- The God of Moses was a spiritual being; but his spirituality 


again was not altogether the spirituality of him who “is spirit, 
and is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” It was not so 
much an essential quality of the divine being, speculatively 
apprehended, and to be speculatively held, as it was another 
decisive and prominent characteristic of the peculiar national 
deity. The religion of Egypt, with which the Hebrews had 
been familiar during their long subjection to the Pharaohs, 
exhausted every form of idolatry ; its gods bore the likeness of 
fish, flesh, and fowl, — creatures on the earth, above the earth, 
and under the earth. From these the Hebrew God was dis- 
tinguished by the absence of all corporeal properties and parts. 
He was to be represented by no image that nature could fur- 
nish or the incarnating fancy of man devise. His form was 
to be formlessness. But this bodiless deity was by: no means 
a universal deity, to be worshipped “ not here, neither at Jeru- 
salem,” but everywhere; he had his local abiding-place, and 
his visible shrine surmounted by the cherubim ; he was a pal- 
pable darkness, a portable mystery ; whithersoever that small 
chest of acacia-wood went, he went, and wherever it stayed, 
he stayed. The symbolism was compact and simple, and thus 
it was all the better calculated to collect the national interest 
about a single point, and assist the great leader’s policy of con- 
centration. The thoughts of the people were rigidly confined 
to the camp, and to the work of the camp, whatever that might 
be, battle if it was battle, drill if it was drill. Worship was 
intimately associated with work. Jehovah was the Command- 
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er-in-Chief of the armed tribes ; religion was obedience to the 
word of command. 

It would seem, from such indications as these, that the in- 
fluence of Moses must have flowed in a narrow and deep chan- 
nel. He had few ideas, and those that he had were purposely 
shaped to practical ends. The religion of the Hebrews, as we 
find it developed in the Old Testament, with its elaborate cul- 


ture and imposing apparatus, was the production of later ages, | 
and, as Mr. Allen abundantly shows, was largely made up | 


from materials furnished by other religions. 


Powerful as the leadership of Moses was, direct as was his 
aim, inflexible as was his purpose, and concentrated as was 
his energy, the darling hope of his life remained always unful- 
filled. The conquest of the Promised Land was never quite 
completed ; the empire was never established in peace ; the 
tribes did not dwell together as a family. The religious bond 
was insufficient to hold them together against the distracting 
and demoralizing tendencies which were always at work to 
disintegrate them. The people fell away from their allegiance, 
trifled with the idolatrous nations that lay about them, and 
more than once lost the very memory of their old heroic tra- 
ditions. The national life at every period fell infinitely below 
the national profession; not so much because it violated the 
law as because it left the law out of view, as a thing unknown, 
and possibly, in some cases, unheard of. Their inherited 
superstitions were never wholly eradicated. Star worship 
here and there prevailed. ‘“ The jealous God of Israel found 
a rival in Baal of the Canaanites, Dagon of the Philistines, 
Chemosh of Moab, Molech of Ammon, in Ashera the lewd, 
or Ashteroth the bloody goddess of the Syrians.” There were 
sacred images, unholy festivals, and abominable rites, foul 
with lust and blood. ‘Keen eyes scrutinizing the Hebrew 
practices discover stains of human blood on the altar stairs. 
In fact, the whole history as we possess it, from a few genera- 
tions subsequent to the death of Moses down to the Captivity, 
is a history of relapse, if it be not rather a history of stunted 
development ; it shows us almost the entire population in its 
most flourishing periods clinging to ideas and practices which 
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belonged to the degrading superstitions of Palestine, and 
scarcely resisting the dreadful fascinations of idolatries based 
on a revolting nature worship. Mr. Allen compresses a great 
deal of historical truth into the following passage, which we 
quote from the close of his important and interesting chapter © 
on the Law: “ The Hebrew religion was essentially and at 
first a genuine protest against the grossness of surrounding 
idolatry. In its better days, and while served by its better 
men, it fulfilled this purpose well. But it retained all along 
innumerable features that allied it with the superstitions it 
could not wholly overcome; and now that, in the time of 

Solomon, the ritual was fully matured and brought to its con- 
- summate form in the temple at Jerusalem, these led, on the 
one hand to a slavish formalism that made its meanest act 
symbolic of something in the spiritual realm of God, and on 
the other hand to that recreancy and degeneracy which finally 
scattered ten twelfths of the people into blank oblivion, and 
sank their nationality forever.” 

Not wholly spent, however, was the force of the great law- 
giver’s soul. Like the trail of the Mississippi waters in the 
Mexican Gulf is the trail of that master mind along those 
dreary centuries. His traits came up ever and anon in the 
race of prophets whose majestic forerunner he was, and to 
whom by the law of kindred character he bequeathed his aims, 
his ideas, and his energy. Through the mouth of these men 
the true genius of the nation found adequate though inter- 
rupted expression, and in them it struggled hard against 
priestly ritualism, royal tyranny, and popular license. The 
prophets were the true patriots of their time: they were prac- 
tical men ; now statesmen, now reformers, now enthusiasts, — 
never philosophers or theologians. They lived and wrought in 
their own day and for their own people. No visions of another 
life floated before their imagination, to fill out their prospects 
in the future or to cheer their toil in the present. The unseen 
world, except as it was an inner world, was nothing to them. 
Whatever anticipation they may have had of a state of con- 
scious existence after death, they borrowed no motive to effort 
from that quarter. The blessedness they craved was for their 
people ; and this blessedness was capable of being fully con- 
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summated in the fair land of Palestine, flowing with milk and 
honey. Sin in their eyes wore the form of actual disobedience 
to the express bidding of the Lord; and evil came generally 
in the corporeal shape of an Edomite or an Assyrian. The 
individual salvation was nothing, the community’s welfare was 
all. The law of retribution was the iron string from which 
the prophets rung out their terrible burdens against apostasy 
and luxury. But their interpretation of this law was literal 
and external. They commonly limited its sway to this world ; 
they confined its action mostly to the sphere of personal and 
social existence. They acknowledged as its ministers of wrath 
famine and pestilence, anarchy, invasion, and exile; as its 
ministers of grace, they announced long, happy, peaceful, and 
faithful life. Their providence was a visible and palpable 
providence, that stalked among the tribes with a scourge in 
one hand and a cornucopia in the other, — now beckoning to 
the Egyptians to bring up their armies and make of the rebel- 
lious people a spoil, and now, in a mood of forbearance, blast- 
ing the foreign foe by night, and sending the remnant of his 
mighty host flying in dismay before an invincible enemy. The 
prominent attribute in their Godhead was power. He was 
still the mightiest ; the being whose will was absolute and 
irresponsible. His spirituality was simply, as of old, incor- 
poreality, and it revealed its character in a ruthless, sweeping 
iconoclasm. The conscience did not finely discriminate his 
moral qualities. The people must refer everything that befell 
them to the Lord. Light and darkness were his creation ; 
moral light and moral darkness were equally from his hand. 
The evil dream and the “ lying spirit’ came from Jehovah, 
who, as the guardian of his peculiar people, employed such 
means as he saw fit or found available to secure their well- 
being. In a word, the deity was nationalized and sensualized 
as much as possible, that he might get the stronger hold of the 
wavering conscience and fickle will of the nation. 
Christendom reveres the prophets because they predicted 
the coming of the Messiah. But the Messiah they prayed for, 
and looked for, and announced, was the representative of 
Moses and Samuel, — a temporal ruler, who should fulfil the 
ancient promise by restoring to Israel the peaceful and secure 
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possession of the Holy Land. A Messiah who could propose 
anything different from this, a spiritual kingdom, for instance, 
whose boundaries should overpass the limits of Palestine, and 
whose subjects should be the pure and good of all climes and 
nations, would have been repudiated with unhesitating ardor 
by these noble but narrow patriots, whose motto was ‘ Our 
country, however bounded ;”’ — men who could sacrifice every- 
thing but justice to the state ; who could be poor and hungry 
and despised and persecuted ; who could wage a desperate and 
cruel conflict with pagan priests and foreign kings, faithful 
through death to that awful and abiding Presence which beset 
them behind and before, haunting their souls and closing 
- them round about, — pressing corn and wine and milk on the 
people, but only on condition that they were righteous, and 
kept their portion of the covenant. Filled with the same spirit 
of awe and submission that filled Moses, — enthusiasts as he 
was an enthusiast, statesmen as he was a statesman, politicians 
as he was a politician, puritans and reformers as he was a 
puritan and a reformer, speaking in the name of God as he 
spoke, — the prophets kept alive the great national traditions by 
keeping alive the national conscience and faith. ‘ The chosen 
land for the chosen people,” was the rallying-cry of Moses, and 
it was theirs also. This was the plaintive burden of the harps 
that were touched so tenderly by the rivers of Babylon ; this 
was the war-shout in the bloody times of the Maccabees ; this 
was the muttered hope among the Pharisees who flocked to 
John’s baptism ; this was the Baptist’s own preaching, — the 
ringing echo, on those eloquent lips, of Moses’s call. And then 
came the Christ, firmly and persuasively saying: ‘‘ Think not I 
am come to destroy the law and the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

With what majestic beauty the vast thought of Moses soars 
upward in the happy atmosphere of the Christ’s capacious soul ! 
He too announces the kingdom of heaven at hand ; but a king- 
dom how much more glorious than the ancient seer foresaw ! — 
the establishment of a new community of newly created men, 
the formation of a human family which should be at once a 
state and a church, a theocratic democracy, or government of 
the people under the rule of the indwelling God. Little stress 
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does Jesus lay on the future salvation of the individual soul. 
Rarely does he make reference to the fate of man in a supra- 
mundane condition of existence. Small evidence is there that 
he considered himself sent into the world to “ convert” men, 
to deliver them from perdition hereafter, or to prepare them 
for a blessed immortality beyond the grave. Instead of this, 
he declares again and again, with a clearness that is not to be 
mistaken, and an emphasis that we cannot without astonish- 


ment see so completely disregarded as it is, that the angelic 


powers would assist him in making a heaven on the earth. 
With a spirituality that overlooked all temporal obstacles, he 
cherished the thought, not of lifting men up to the skies, but 
of bringing down the skies to men. His transcendent faith 
outruns the dates of history and compresses ages into hours. 
“The Son of Man,” he exultingly cries, *‘ shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels, and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily, I say unto you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” And again, 
on sending out his disciples.to their missionary duty, he bids 
them speed from city to city. ‘“ Verily, I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel before the Son of 
Man be come.” The blessed reign is not only to be set up 
among mankind, but is to be set up immediately. 
Wonderfully, too, the face of Moses’s God, gigantic and awful, 
like some rock-formed head standing out from the front of a 
precipice, becomes transfigured and glorified as it passes into 
this holier conscience, and is reflected in this more tender 
heart. The harsh lines vanish, the rugged features soften, a 
sweet mercy fills the dark orbs with tears, the adamantine lips 
become tremulous with feeling, and the terrible voice whose 
thunder tones shook Sinai to its base murmurs the loveliest 
beatitudes. Every gracious. attribute of being comes gloriously 
into view. Even the individuality begins to waver, and the 
iron rim of thought that held together the Godhead of Moses 
yields and bends and melts before the expansive benevolence 
which brims over and flows lovingly away into the angelic and 
the human spheres. No longer is it Jehovah planting his mar- 
quee in the midst of a camp, and therefrom issuing orders 
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amid the din and smoke of battle; it is the Father in heaven 
inviting the weary and heavy laden to come to his rest. EL 
the mighty is humanized after a fashion so much more human 
than our weak humanity even yet comprehends, as to seem 
other than human except to the most illumined spirits. 

And all the while this great Father’s eye is bent on his 
children in their earthly condition. How minute and pitiful 
his providence! With what tender care he preserves the 
broken fragments of man’s poor afflicted being! How anx- 
iously his eye watches the mortal home! Not a sparrow falls 
to the ground without his notice. The very hairs of the head 
are all numbered. He robes the lilies and paints the grass. 


“Tf two shall agree on earth as touching anything they shall 


ask, it shall be done for them by my Father who is in heaven.” 
He declares his disposition and purpose in the commission 
which his chosen servant announces himself as having re- 
ceived from him: “ To bring good tidings to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the glad year.of the Lord.” The burden 
of the announcing angel’s song was, ‘“ Peace on earth among 
right-minded men;”’ and a sufficient reply to the unbelieving 
Baptist was a reference to the lame that walked, the lepers 
that were cleansed, the deaf that heard, and the blind that 
saw. The representative of this gracious Deity seems chiefly, 
we may almost say solely, interested in making men live 
together as children of the same Father. His precepts are 
practical precepts, looking towards the regulation of human 
conduct and the arrangement of human intercourse; _ his 
great central, controlling principle, —a principle which fuses 
morality and religion together, makes work to be worship, 
and worship to be work, gathers up personal, social, and 
pious duty into one profound statement, and teaches men 
how they shall meet the demands of their whole nature with- 
out distraction of thought,—the principle which is the key-note 
of each genuine utterance in the four Gospels, — is Love, the 
principle that establishes peace, order, harmony among man- 
kind, effects a regeneration in the private heart, the family, 
the community, the state, the globe, and sums up here the 
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issues of the hereafter. The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul assumed by the Christ is not made so prominent in 
his preaching as is usually supposed; and, when used, is 
used rather with a regard to its reflex influence on mankind ; 
that is to say, the belief in another world is called in to 
sanctify the circumstances of this. Christendom has im- 
poverished the earth in order to enrich the skies; has made 
this life seem poor in aim, motive, and fruition, that the next 
life might overflow with satisfaction; has built up eternity on 
the ruins of time. But the Great Master would reverse the 
process, and draw from the storehouse of the life to come 
powers that will restore this life to its condition of dignity, 
make this earth the abode of noble spirits, and each man’s 
body a temple of the Holy Ghost. 

The Christ, therefore, came in the direct line of the most 
ancient tradition of his people, and spoke a literal and a 
splendid truth, when he said that he came not to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil them. What he destroyed 
was the limitation of the hope; what he came to fulfil was the 
hope. He too was 2 patriot, as Moses and the prophets had 
been before him; but he was a patriot whose country was the 
world, whose countrymen were all mankind. The nationality 
of the Messianic idea perished with him. The kingdom was 
no more bounded in his view by the Promised Land. Admis- 
sion to the kingdom was no more reserved for the twelve 
tribes. The holy law was to rule over the heads of the 
“chosen people,” and its rule was to be in the hearts of all 
holy and true and right-souled men, who by obedience and 
charity were to become a world-wide brotherhood. A nation 
is but a capsule, which God allows to grow and harden about 
a seminal principle, and in thus splitting the nation up and 
down, and flinging it away like the shell of a nut, Christ saved 
that for which the nation lived. The kingdom of God on the 
earth should be established; and it should be established 
through the vital principles that had animated the heart of 
Israel since Moses’s day. Israel was now admitted to the 
privilege, a far loftier one than it had ever dreamed of, of 
ruling mankind through its ideas; of inspiring mankind by 
its faith; of teaching mankind how to redeem the earth by 
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its justice. Its temple was torn down, and the ploughshare 
driven over the holy spot where it had stood so long. The 
Gentiles were not to gather in reverent crowds within the 
sacred courts, but the Spirit was to go forth and direct the 
worship of the very nations whose iron arm smote its shrine 
in pieces. The law given from Sinai could not meet the de- 
mands of the new dominion, and once more the old lawgiver 
is forbidden to enter the Promised Land; but the essence of 
that law takes form in the golden rule, and wields a sceptre of 
love in Greek and Roman cities. David’s psalms pass on Chris- 
tian lips into the liturgies of the early Asiatic churches, and are 
by them transmitted to the religious communities of the far 


- West, where, for centuries and tens of centuries, they are to 


give voice to the spiritual wants of millions of hoping and 
fearing, of trusting and aspiring and grieving men. Philo- 
sophic Greece herself flings her robe of light upon the person 
of the Hebrew Prince of Peace, accepts him as her holy rep- 
resentative, and bespeaks for him a kingly reception among 
the lords of thought; and starry Asia finds no form fitter than 
the Galilean’s to wear the celestial insignia of the ruler of her 
heavenly hierarchy. Thus furnished and commissioned, the 
Hebrew religion, after spoiling the other great religions of 
their most precious ideas, pushes out and occupies the temples 
of the foremost races of the modern world. In what way could 
the sceptre of Israel more effectually sway the earth ? 

The debt which Christianity owes to the Apostle Paul can 
hardly be over-estimated. It was through his labors and jour- 
neys that it became an independent religion, and a religion 
for all the world. He made the name of Christ familiar to 
the great cities of the Roman empire. He released the faith 
from the swaddling-bands of Hebrew nationality and Hebrew 
ecclesiasticism. He gave the broadest interpretation to Jew- 
ish history, brought out into full relief the most catholic senti- 
ments of the prophets, by force of the allegorical method of 
exegesis turned against the bigoted Israelites their own sacred 
Scriptures, and succeeded in making the Mosaic dispensation 
of law subordinate to the Christian dispensation of grace. 
Under his treatment Christianity became a spiritual faith, its 
Christ the spiritual man, its truth a spiritual revelation ad- 
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dressed to the spiritual nature of man, grounded in spiritual 
needs and ratified by spiritual experience. On these terms 
only could it attain to the rank of a world religion. But in 
thus introducing to the Gentile nations the faith to which he 
had been himself so astonishingly converted, it is clear that 
he turned its course aside somewhat from that line of tradi- 
tion which it had followed so resolutely for so many centuries, 
and in which it was kept by him whom Paul revered as Mes- 
siah. The prayer of Jesus ever was, “ Thy kingdom come on 
earth.” Even when he speaks of the kingdom as a reign of 
God to be established not immediately, but in the remoteness 
of some indefinite future, as he does in the parables of the 
gradually working leaven and the slowly growing mustard- 
seed, it is still the same kingdom of justice and love among 
men. Years may elapse before it shall have completed its 
conquest of the human conscience, made a subject of every 
human heart, a community of every nation, and a brother- 
hood of all the nations on earth; but it has actually come 
when a single spirit in a single weak body of flesh has received 
it. For then God has one, at least, who is all his own, over 
whom he reigns, and from whom he receives obedience ; and 
this one is a living seed of the new humanity. The kingdom 
of heaven is within men, only, however, that it may be with- 
out them in the Lord’s good time. But Paul introduced a 
new idea. He changed the locality of the kingdom. Like 
his Master, the Apostle to the Gentiles laid the foundations of 
the new creation in the human heart. The conditions of 
entrance into the blessed communion and of membership 
there were moral; they were truth and purity and faith and 
love. No one could have insisted on interior excellence above 
all things more energetically than he ; no one strove harder to 
repress the characteristic vices of heathenism, or was more 
deeply pathetic when he urged the binding obligations of 
charity. However he may exalt faith as a condition of shar- 
ing the Messiah’s glory, no faith avails aught with him but the 
faith which works by love. If we go to Paul with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the kingdom of heaven?” he will answer us 
in almost the identical words of Jesus. But if we ask him, 
“ Where is the kingdom of heaven?” he will tell us, in the 
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regions of light above the firmament, in the heavenly places 
where Christ sits at the right hand of his Father. ‘ The 
dead in Christ shall rise first,’ he says, “ then we which are 
alive shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the.air; and so we shall ever be with the 
Lord.”’ ‘Our conversation is in heaven; from whence also 
we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorified body, according to the working whereby he is able to 
subdue all things to himself.” 

But upon this interpretation of the Christian’s hope, the old 
hope, the hope of Moses and the prophets, the hope of the 
- Christ, the hope that a holy people should possess a holy land, 
becomes obsolete, and must necessarily be abandoned. The 
kingdom cannot be here and there at the same time. We 
cannot in the same breath pray, ‘“‘ May thy kingdom come on 
earth,’ and “‘ May we leave the earth and be taken up into 
thy kingdom.” Having gathered in these vast resources of spir- 
itual power, we must either expend them in works of duty and 
beneficence among our fellow-men, or we must use them as 
means of securing rank in the world to come. Paul chose the 
latter alternative. He withdrew the attention of his disciples 
from their temporal condition. When he preached meekness, 
temperance, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, peace, he 
preached them as essential graces of the Christian mind, with- 
out which there could be no resemblance to the great Ex- 
emplar, no sympathy with his spirit, no share in his resur- 
rection, and no fellowship with his joy. He did not preach 
them as spiritual powers to be used for the inauguration of 
a new moral order, the reformation of existing social relations, 
and the education of mankind under the tutelage of lofty 
truths respecting God, man, human life, and human destiny. 

Paul thought it unwise for men and women to give more 
thought than was actually necessary to the affairs of their tem- 
poral estate. He discouraged them when they would make 
efforts to improve their social condition. There was no time to 
form new connections, engage in new employments, cultivate 
new tastes, or undertake new duties. Why educate people, 
when “ knowledge passes away” so soon; or civilize them, 
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when in the kingdom civilization must give place to the spon- 
taneous working of the spiritual laws? It was not even worth 
while to marry, to make homes, and rear families ; how much 
less was it worth while to build up institutions, or to effect 
great social changes, like the abolition of slavery. The Chris- 
tian’s duty consisted in detaching himself as far as possible 
from the world, in being without carefulness under all circum- 
stances, and living in constant expectation of the better world 
beyond the grave. The Apostle’s hint was not lost. He saw 
the effect of his own teaching in the excessive haste and hearti- 
ness with which men threw down their tools and threw up 
their responsibilities. And we see the effect of his teaching, 
not in the ethics only, but in the speculative ideas and spiritual 
sentiments of Christendom to this day. 

Gentile Christendom followed the lead of Paul, and walked 
with upward gaze, looking for a kingdom of God in the skies. 
We once heard a preacher of eminence begin a sermon with 
this sentence: ‘‘ All men are born into this world to live; Jesus 
Christ was born into this world to die.” A fair motto fora 
Gospel which declares that no man truly does live until he is 
dead. Reading lately Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, 
we have been freshly amazed and astounded, as we saw to 
what an extent the doctrine of immortality, and particularly 
the most revolting features of the doctrine, had been worked 
and overworked, to mortality’s sorrowful and all but absolute 
neglect. It was in truth humiliating to see how little had been 
accomplished, how little had been undertaken, how little had 
been even thought of towards answering the prayer of Jesus 
that God’s kingdom might come on the earth. The one thought, 
never forgotten, never disguised, never modified, is, that all 
satisfaction and comfort and peace and blessing, for the poor 
and miserable and wronged and oppressed, at all events, was 
laid up in store in the great Hereafter. This life is good for 
nothing save as it secures the other life, is the burden page 
after page. And the same burden is repeated now. The pop- 
ular Christianity still dwells among the ghosts. The warm, 
rich, vigorous humanities of the Gospel are comparatively for- 
gotten. Paul’s misleading Scriptures are gloatingly quoted to 
justify an indifference to mundane affairs and the exigencies 
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of a terrestrial existence, more particularly when those affairs 
call loudest for a practical Christian administration, and those 
conditions need the most radical overturning by the forces of 
Christian truth. The Christian Church has not felt that it was 
called or commissioned to redeem humanity under its mortal 
conditions, to remove its ignorance, or to abolish its evil. It 
has never heartily engaged in any projects which contemplated 
the education of the people, an improvement in the situation of 
the working classes, the prevention or the removal of pauper- 
ism, the reclamation of the vicious, the reformation of the 
criminal instead of his vindictive punishment, the elevation of 
woman to her rightful position in Christian society, the sup- 
‘ pression of intemperance and licentiousness, or the extermina- 
tion of. slavery. When it has devoted itself to the labors of 
beneficence it has usually done so with an express avowal that 
by this means it would prepare the way for the work of conver- 
sion, that the souls of the beneficiaries might be brought into 
the communion of the saving faith, and thus rescued from the 
everlasting perdition. Charity was the handmaid of, doctrine, 
and doctrine was the instrument of salvation. We say this in 
no bitterness of sectarian temper, nor at all in the spirit of the 
accuser. We do but declare the familiar historical truth, that 
this was the theory of the Gospel accepted and acted on by the 
prevailing sects of Christendom. 

But while the Church, in its main branches, thus departed 
from the ancient tradition of the prophets and the Christ, that 
stream of tradition was making its way, through secret and 
unacknowledged channels, into the world without. It flowed 
steadily on beneath the surface of popular history ; never so 
far beneath the surface that an artesian bore was necessary to 
strike it, and often so near it as to sap the foundations of the 
sacrificial theory and make the walls of sacerdotalism yawn 
and totter. Wherever Christianity established itself, there ap- 
peared presently companies of men and women who, under 
different denominations, in different degrees, and from differ- 
ent directions, protested in the name of humanity against a re- 
ligion which exhausted its vigilance in detecting unbeliefs, and 
took vastly more pains to extirpate heresies of opinion in re- 
gard to another world, than to correct infidelities of life in this. 
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From time to time this religion of practical holiness and love 
broke out with such power as to convulse Christendom, in the 
persons of mighty reformers and preachers, who preached the 
Gospel of the New Testament to the poor, and stirred up the 
hearts of the people with burning thoughts; but the Church 
brought down on them the heavy hand of its authority, and 
converted the water of life that welled up within them into 
the ruddy wine of martyrdom. Outside of the recognized 
confessions, Unitarians and Universalists have never been 
wanting to represent more or less faithfully the pure Gospel of 
Jesus. Inside the recognized confessions, Christian socialism 
has struggled to draw forth into action the humane elements 
in the faith of the establishment. In our own time the social 
reformer, the philanthropist, the communist, give partial utter- 
ance, each after his kind, to the word originally spoken in 
Judza ; but we have hoped that this word, freshly and nobly 
interpreted, might be more clearly enunciated by that liberal 
faith whose God is the Infinite Father, whose Christ is the 
Spiritual Man, whose Church is the fellowship of the pure in 
spirit and the faithful in work, whose worship is the aspiration 
to be perfect as the Heavenly Father is perfect, and to attain 
to that knowledge of the true God which is eternal life. 


We have passed with rapid, and possibly with not too heed- 
ful steps, over a vast extent of historical ground, — tempted 
often to tarry in some pleasant spot and enjoy a long and de- 
liberate survey of the region through which we journeyed, but 
pressing on still, to the end that no expanded episode might 
break or tangle the fine thread we were trying to run through 
the generations of the Jewish people. We have undertaken 
no more than the indication of the principle which called the 
Hebrew race into national existence under Moses,— gave a 
moral character to its history under the Judges and Kings, — 
imparted a unity to its life throughout the distracting fortunes 
which it underwent, — communicated to its great men a grand- 
eur unsurpassed, if not unmatched, in biographical record, — 
saved the nation again and again from utter dispersion and 
ruin, growing with its diminution and strengthening with its 
feebleness, and rising in sublimity while it sank down into 
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humiliation, — until it culminated in Jesus, and, gathering up 
all its regenerating power in him, went forth to begin a new 
career, hold out a new promise, and give to the old hope a 
new fulfilment in a new world. 

We shall be satisfied to have excited interest enough in the 
theme to induce readers to take up Mr. Allen’s admirable book 
and trace through all the richness and variety of his detail the 
eventful history of this Hebrew thought. His pages, with 
which we have no fault to find save the very uncommon fault 
of being too crowded and too few, will throw light on many 
things which must be utterly dark now to the unlearned mind ; 
they will also revive the declining respect for a venerable peo- 


‘ ple, and for a faith to which we owe much more than some of 


us suspect. For, however untrammelled Mr. Allen’s criticism 
may be, his thought is always serious and reverential. And 
the reader of his pages, while confessing that their author has 
cleared away many obstructions in the way of history, will con- 
fess also that he has only made freer the access to the halls of 
faith. There is no light or loose or unbecoming sentence in 
the volume. There is no insincere paragraph. There is no 
heedless line. And this perhaps is one of the greatest charms 
of the book ; for it is rare indeed that both intellect and heart 
are satisfied with the same letters. 

We will say in conclusion, that the book will be found in- 
teresting, even to readers who are usually repelled from this 
species of literature, from the naturalness, the ease, the elegant 
freedom and precision of style. There is color in it, chastened 
down to the low tone becoming the theme, but still warm with 
the hues which always flush the page when a fine feeling of the 
spirit of events kindles the mind, and a pure taste guides the 
hand. Often were we struck with a picturesque word, a happy 
phrase, throwing just the gleam that was needed in that partic- 
ular place to light up the scenery, and disclose beauties hidden 
too long by the gray, sunless twilight of the elder scholarship. 
We thank the author heartily, on our own part, for the enter- 
tainment and instruction we have derived from his labor; and 
we bespeak for him, not the approval only, but the gratitude of 
all who value worthy work worthily done. 
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Art. IV.—REV. DR. LOWELL. 


Proceedings in the West Church on Occasion of the Decease of Charles 
Lowell, D. D., its Senior Pastor. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 
1861. 8vo. pp. 48. 


WE shall take occasion from this document of “‘ Proceedings 
in the West Church” to offer some impressions of the late 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, as a minister and a man, as they come to us 
from the recollections of early days passed under his pastorate. 
Of the pamphlet here noticed we will only say that its several 
addresses, of laymen and of clergyman, express, with a feeling 
as deep as the phrases are felicitous, what all who knew Dr. 
Lowell will consent to as simple truth. To say that the dis- 
courses of Dr. Bartol herein contained are perfect in their 
artistic structure, is but inferior praise. They are finer still 
for their beautiful thought and their exquisite insight. They 
say just enough, and they say it in the right way, with no ful- 
someness of eulogy, yet with no reserve of honest feeling. Not 
often do we reeeive so entirely appropriate a tribute to the 
memory of a minister departed, as in this record of the pastor 
and people of the West Church in Boston concerning him 
whom they so much loved. 

So accurate, indeed, is the portrait which the younger here 
gives of the elder minister, that in borrowing its descriptions 
without any aid from personal reminiscence one could hardly 
go astray. And if the traits presented in the pamphlet before 
us are those which we mention, it is not that we have learned 
them from this, but that they were so evident that none could 
fail to notice them. The character of Dr. Lowell was trans- 
parent. Every one could see into it and see throughit. It 
had no hiding or secrecy, but offered itself to view without 
any need of scrutiny or question. To be acquainted with Dr. 
Lowell was to know him; and those whose homes he fre- 
quented in his walk of duty were as well able to speak con- 
cerning the spirit of the man, as those whom sympathy or 
kindred had made his friends. No parishioner was left in any 
doubt as to the purpose, the sentiment, or the principles of this 
head of the religious company. All knew the soul as well as 
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they knew the face, and they saw the soul in the face; for 
never did soul and presence more beautifully correspond and 
answer each to each. Never was more perfect harmony be- 
tween the thought and its expression. There was no decep- 
tion in that eye and voice. 

And the character of Dr. Lowell was one easily and quickly 
learned. The first impression was the permanent impression, 
and was not worn off by familiarity, but only deepened by 
nearer acquaintance. That charm of glance and movement, 
which hushed all into reverence as the graceful form moved 
lightly up the aisle, was never lost, and was felt by the elders 
not less than by the children. In no instance that we can 
_ recollect has the personal appearance been more real and 
powerful and lasting in its influence,—as deeply felt when 
time had touched with decay the lines of that rare form and 
feature, as when it shone in youthful freshness. The idea of 
manly spiritual beauty is associated with Dr. Lowell in our 
minds more than with any person we have ever known. His 
broad and high forehead, the beaming smile always lighting 
up his features, the perfect repose which no passion seemed to 
disturb, the round, full, musical tones in which his accents 
fell, the earnestness of his listening, and the sweetness of his 
address, all combined to give an impression at once of dignity 
and saintliness. It is no exaggeration to say, that he was, from 
beginning to end, to his own congregation at least, the type of 
a saintly man. And if an artist of that congregation had 
essayed to draw the portait of the beloved disciple, he would 
instinctively have chosen this face and form. And the sense 
of saintliness given by Dr. Lowell’s presence was aided by what 
all felt to be his thoroughly religious spirit. He was, above 
all things, a man of prayer, and seemed to live and move in 
this element. With nothing of the anchorite in the way of his 
action, he carried with him everywhere the temper of the an- 
chorite. When he came to the house, he brought an atmos- 
phere of prayer across the threshold. Prayer was natural to 
him in all seasons and with all experiences, — as much for the 
routine of life as for its catastrophes, as much for times of joy 
as for times of sorrow. He did not reserve this consolation 
for seasons of trouble, and pray as from duty with the sick and 
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the afflicted, but he gave this blessing of his intercession on 
every occasion, believing that what was so natural to himself 
must be wished .by all whom he loved. And his prayers were 
indeed an uplifting of souls to God, bringing a consciousness 
of the Divine presence, and a sense of the Divine love, which 
lingered for hours and days in the homes which he visited. 
His visits realized for his people what the Apostle calls “ the 
Church in the house.” 


Yet while this prayerful spirit gave to the intercourse of 


Dr. Lowell with his people and to his general manner a cer- 


tain seriousness, there was nothing gloomy or repulsive. The 
religion which he carried with him was a bright religion, in- 
spiring confidence and joy. The constraint of this prevailing 
seriousness was lost in its quickening influence. While it 
made those around him thoughtful, it made them hopeful ; 
and where he found sadness, he left cheer. Trifling speech, 
indeed, must be dismissed from such society ; jesting was out 
of place; yet the tone of love encouraged frankness in the 
utterance of personal feeling. While few ministers preached 
so often, or conversed so much, upon the solemn themes of 
death, the future life, and the final account, none had better 
faculty to relieve these themes of their darkness and fear. It 
was felt that excess of sympathy, and not any love of gloomy 
thoughts, made these contemplations so frequent. The warn- 
ing and the call, but not the terror, of death were presented. 
This habitual intercourse with serious themes never dissipated 
the smile of one who saw the love of God even in the hardest 
trials and the deepest mysteries of human life. And for all 
who were afflicted, this good pastor was indeed a comforter. 
And Dr. Lowell was, beyond most, if not beyond all other 
ministers that we have known, a model of pastoral fidelity. 
For a long term of years his regular parochial charge was the 
largest in the city in the Congregational connection, and in 
caring for this he was instant in season and out of season. He 
knew by face and name all the members in every family, and 
did not forget them. In his pastoral service, there was no 
distinction of persons, — the rich and the poor were alike, the 
educated and the humble. He was the bond of union to a 
wide variety of social rank. All knew that they could freely 
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call upon him, that he belonged to one as much as another, 
and that his sympathy was sure. And his pastoral service 
was not measured by degrees of more or less. <A negro 
mother, desolate in the loss of her infant, could rely as fully 
upon his feeling for her grief, as those who paid large offerings 
to the treasury. His tears were as ready and his voice as 
tremulous where there were few to see or hear, as in the 
great assembly when he told of some eminent bereavement of 
the Church. It was the need, and not the state, which touched 
and drew his heart. Nor were these words of equal sympathy 
the mere repetitions of a liturgical form, which might serve 
for the sick and the sorrowing of every condition. They were 
as fresh and as new as the instances that summoned him, com- 


ing with each call as if they had never been spoken before. 


His pastoral service never became cold or mechanical, nor was 
its system that of routine or of work to be done. 

And the interest of this pastor in his parish was as special 
as it was impartial. While he sympathized with all alike, he 
cared for the peculiar wants and the peculiar trials of every 
one in the way adapted to that case. He had a word of advice 
for ordinary duties as much as for emergencies, and was will- 
ing, as we remember, to offer suggestions in cases where none 
would have presumed to ask a minister’s opinion. He did not 
think it intrusive to question parents concerning the habits of 
their children, and gently to mention and reprove anything 
which might show itself unseemly. All knew that the purpose 
of his pastoral visiting was not merely to fulfil a duty, or even 
to fasten a friendly relation, but to do some positive good, to 
give some immediate help in a present need. ‘There was no 
thought of consequences and no estimate of how far he might 
safely go; but if the chiding was kindly received and failed 
to offend, it was because its tone was so gentle and its end so 
Christian. 

Dr. Lowell’s care for his parish, as we have said, was not 
limited by age more than by condition. He loved alike the 
elders, the mature, and the young. But if he did not love the 
children more than the elders, he did not neglect the children 
in thought for the men and women. He loved to talk with 
children and to talk to them, and his words of encouragement 
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were prized and preserved even longer than the gifts which he 
was wont to carry. He did not care to preach sermons which 
children could not understand. That the Sunday School of 
the West Church, the earliest in the city in any religious body, 
maintained its interest and proved its success, was due not 
merely to the zealous and capable laymen who gave to it their 
time and thought, but to the inspiring influence of the pastor’s 
habitual presence, and the feeling that he was there because 
he loved to be there. It was evident that he did not come 
reluctantly, as grudging the time or doubting the worth of 
such a gathering, but because his heart went with these 
Christian lessons, and he would not lose his privilege and 
share in them. He was not content to be a teacher of the 
teachers, nor did he assume that his knowledge was needful 
to enable the teachers to say profitable words; but he would 
be a teacher of the children, enforcing only from the fulness 
of his own emotion the catechism of the classes. His relation 
to the Sunday School was not one of authority and supervision, 
but of support and assistance. He came not to dictate, but to 
do his part. And his hints in regard to the education of the 
young were especially judicious when he knew that the sons 
of the house were to be favored with a college training. In 
these he took a peculiar interest, as sensible of the important 
positions which they might afterward occupy; nor was he 
reluctant to bias them toward the profession of the Christian 
ministry. Many of the young men who went out from the 
West Church to enter upon this profession owe to his sug- 
gestions, not only the habit, but the direction of their lives. 
He did not lose his interest in young men when they were 
out of sight, or transfer thought from those who had left to 
others growing up. The interest, once awakened, was re- 
tained ; and if he tock pride in anything it was in hearing and 
telling of the success in life of those who had been boys in his 
congregation, and who had received baptism at his hands. 
This gave him more joy than any personal honors, than mem- 
bership of literary societies, or the place of distinction on pub- 
lic occasions. This was the form that his self-satisfaction took. 

But the proper congregation of the West Church, large as it 
was, with an average, as we remember it, of three hundred and 
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fifty families, did not bound Dr. Lowell’s pastoral activity. It 
was far wider than this broad circle. So long as bodily ability 
allowed, he was the servant of all that region in the city of 
Boston in which his home was fixed, ready to meet all neces- 
sities and to administer both temporal and spiritual gifts. He 
anticipated by his practice the work which became later the 
ministry at large; yet he claimed no credit for this wearing 
and even dangerous extra labor, and asked no exemption on 
this account from his proper parochial service. His own 
parishioners only learned what he was doing for this suffering 
and neglected class, as he called them to aid him in supplying 
wants which he was singly inadequate to meet. He made no 


- report of his adventures and no catalogue of his charities, but 


the gratitude of those who knew in him an angel of mercy 
would not always be silent, more than the remonstrances of 
friends who cared more for him than he cared for himself. 
The only reproach which we recollect as ever brought against 
Dr. Lowell by his people was, that he wore himself out in serv- 
ing those who had no claim upon him; that he had not the 
heart to say “ No!” to unwarranted entreaties. 

It was in pastoral work, undoubtedly, that Dr. Lowell’s power 
was most remarkable. His success in this diminished to some 
extent his force as a preacher. He had never time for elabo- 
rate composition, or for the gain of that skill which makes a 
writer of great sermons. As printed, his discourses, excellent 
as they are, do not seem equal to his fame. For he was always 
a popular preacher, not only with his own congregation, but in 
congregations where they were accustomed to hear.the ablest 
productions of eminent writers and thinkers. We are safe in 
saying, that no preacher with whom he exchanged was more 
acceptable, and very few so acceptable, to the congregation of 
the West Church, as their own minister. The feeling of satis- 
faction there was universal. No one in that parish, however 
highly educated, with whatever fastidious taste, wished any 
better sermons there than Dr. Lowell gave them ;— or, if the 
wish were felt, it was not expressed. It was a common saying 
that one of his “ short sermons” had more in it than most dis- 
courses of twice and thrice the length. Doubtless too much 
was made of this fact of brevity ; nor can we consent that these 
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discourses of ten and fifteen minutes are specially good because 
they are no longer. Some injustice was done to Dr. Lowell in 
insisting upon this characteristic as if it were the highest merit 
of his preaching. It had other and higher qualities than this. 
It was plain, direct, and impressive, clear to the comprehension 
of every hearer, and requiring no effort to follow it. The illus- 
trations were drawn from the familiar scenes and experiences 


of the parish itself. The subjects were practical, and the style © 


was simple. Dr. Lowell had in early life too thorough a train- 
ing ever to be careless in his style, and had an instinct of pro- 
priety that enabled him to avoid all inelegances of expression. 
With no rhetorical effort, his sentences had an easy and natural 
flow ; and when aided by his rich voice and earnest manner, by 
the charm of his delivery, even his common thought was very 
effective. He might, at the sacrifice of his cherished pastoral 
work, have given the people the fruits of a scholarship large 
at the beginning, and not easily lost by one of so retentive a 
memory. But he knew that they were satisfied with the sim- 
ple offering which he brought, and he believed that in the end 
more good would come from this than from more ornate or phil- 
osophical discourse. This plain, practical preaching was most 
in harmony with the purpose of his mission there. 

There were some in the congregation of decided theological 
convictions, who did not, certainly, sympathize with that neutral 
position which Dr. Lowell chose to occupy in the matter of re- 
ligious controversy, and who would have gladly heard an occa- 
sional discussion from the pulpit of the questions in dispute 
between the Unitarian and the Calvinistic parties. None, in- 
deed, had any doubt which side he would take, if compelled to 
the alternative. But his temperament was averse to all war- 
fare, and he conscientiously believed that the cause of Christian 
love could gain nothing from the discussion of speculative and 
metaphysical doctrines. Refusing to take a sectarian name, 
and satisfied wholly with that title which expressed his allegi- 
ance to the Saviour, he would not by any preaching contradict 
this unsectarian profession. It was enough if he could only 
show these brethren the way of Christian virtue, comfort, and 
peace. His preaching was Unitarian only because it was not 
Orthodox, and if it did not instruct men in liberal theology, it 
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taught a spirit which was hostile to all harshness and bigotry. 
None could insist more upon those doctrines which lie at the 
foundation of the liberal theology,—upon the love of God, 
upon man as God’s dear child, upon Christ as an example, and 
upon holy living as better than right opinion. He would not 
be classed with any party, and claimed fraternity with all true 
Christian pastors; yet there was no difficulty in telling where 
he belonged. Those who did not share his scruples respected 
them, and none complained that, as a Christian teacher, he left 
them uncertain of the truth. It was hard to object to that the- 
ory of pulpit instruction which included all that was essential 
to duty, to happiness, and to trust in God, which showed men 
~ how to live and how to die. Doctrinal preaching seemed to 
him to bring more evils than it cured; and the Saviour’s spirit 
seemed for him to prohibit such risk of strife. If he under- 
rated, as we must think he did, the importance of a sound the- 
ology, it was from his surpassing sense of the importance of 
peace, union, and brotherly love. Dr. Lowell’s preaching was 
Scriptural, in the best sense of that word. His text was not 
merely a prefatory sentence, but the suggestion of his thought. 
He was not apt to wander away from it, or to let the people 
forget in his meditation what the word of life had declared. 
The words of Scripture were not so much woven, as infused 
into his discourse. With great felicity in the use of Biblical 
language, both in prayer and sermon, he was not one of those 
preachers who make the sacred sentences the instruments of 
their own ingenuity and quaintness. He had too much rever- 
ence for this Word of God ever to use it in pointing a jest, or 
in any trifling manner. His quotations of Scripture came un- 
bidden, and were as little marshalled to supply the defective 
thought as to adorn the rhetoric. They were the outflow of 
his familiar converse with the sacred oracles. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Lowell did not preach upon 
‘exciting topics.” Most of those questions of social and po- 
litical ethics which have so disturbed the American Church in 
these latter years had not yet come up when he retired from 
the active duties of the pulpit. Nevertheless, we shall not be 
wrong in. affirming, that, if they had come up earlier, he would 
not have made them the burden of his discourse. He would 
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have avoided this form of strife not less than the sectarian 
form, yet not from any want of sympathy with these great prac- 
tical religious causes. The love of freedom which he inherited 
would never have allowed him to take in discourse the tone of 
compromise with wrong. There never was any mistake in his 
position in regard to slavery, or intemperance, or war, or op- 
pression in any shape. And if he did not cry aloud against 
these abuses which his soul abhorred, it was because he trusted 
more in the power of entreaty and the persuasion of a consist- 
ent example. It was not fear or policy or self-interest that 
dictated his silence. It was part of that love of peace and dis- 
trust of all over-excitement which led him to discourage all 
but the “‘ regular means of grace.” He had no faith in extra- 
meetings, in great conventions, in revival gatherings, or in re- 
ligious evening entertainments. The two services on Sunday, 
well used, were enough both for preacher and hearer. ‘“‘ Home” 
to him was the sacred place, and he would have the influences 
of the church go with and sanctify the society of the home. 

In Dr. Lowell’s view, the idea of worship in the house of 
God was always present. He had an exquisite sense of the 
proprieties of that house, and was troubled when any, even the 
children, seemed to forget these. It was a place to be kept for 
worship, and all the adjuncts — the music and the preaching, 
the postures and the rites — must be in harmony with this idea. 
His administration of the two Congregational rites, to which he 
attached great importance but no superstitious sanctity, was in 
the highest degree dignified, touching, and beautiful. His 
whole frame and voice trembled when his arms embraced and 
blessed the little children, and his breaking of bread at the 
Lord’s table was done with unspeakable tenderness. There 
was no “ dry and creaking formality ” in that service as he per- 
formed it, nor did it become a place for display. He was at 
home there, because there the Master was with him. 

While the faith of Dr. Lowell was bright and looked forward, 
while he did not prophesy of growing corruption and near dis- 
aster, he had, as we remember, the antiquarian spirit in a 
measure. He loved to dwell upon the past, to note changes, 
to tell of what time had done in his circle, and of good men 
gone. Annually, at the opening of the year, came this tale 
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of the former days. Not in sadness, but cheerfully, was the 
record made. And this backward-looking habit associated 
with him the idea of age, even when his face was youthful and 
his step elastic. One so fond of speaking of the elders seemed 
old as they. He seemed to restore the elders there, having 
the history of the Church so present with him. It was difficult 
to find room for more in that crowded sanctuary ; yet we re- 
call how, as forms from. the Church passed on, a greater con- 
gregation seemed to come and worship with this company, 
when the pastor told what the Lord had here done aforetime 
with his people. The dead lived not as they were praised, but 
as they were called up before us. 

In these few words of tribute we have spoken of Dr. Lowell 
only as a minister, only in the relation in which we knew him. 
We leave it for others more competent to tell of his fidelity in 
other relations, in his numerous public trusts ; —as Overseer 
of Harvard College, which he loved with such a filial love ; as 
almoner of the bounty of the Congregational body, of whose 
polity he was so resolute a defender ; as member of the His- 
torical Society, whose researches his accurate memory so much 
assisted ; as member of that distinguished band of Alumni, 
who were his brethren ever because they were once his class- 
mates. Only those who were inmates of his home, and were 
blessed by his daily intercourse, can adequately tell the affec- 
tion and faithfulness of that father and friend, — his charity 
for errors, his patience under trials, and his abiding trust in 
God. Misfortunes were not wanting in his lot, and he was 
called to bear heavy burdens of loss and grief. Those who 
were with him when these sorrows came know how serenely 
he met them. We leave it to others, too, to estimate his 
genius, and measure his capacity and achievements with those 
of his fellows in the same walks of life. It is not in our heart, 
if it were in our mind, to criticise the standing of one so rev- 
erend in memory. It may be that we have said extravagant 
things, and have over-valued the character and influence of 
this Boston pastor. The new generation, who did not know 
him, may suspect an impression so warmly colored. But we 
shall ask no indulgence for not restraining praise in the rec- 
ollection of one so saintly. ‘ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut 
modus tam cari capites ? ” 
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Art. V.—MATERIALS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660. Preserved 
in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's Public Record 
Office. Edited by W. Nott Saryspury, Esq. Vol. I. Lon- 
don: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 

2. Result of some Researches among the British Archives for Informa- 


tion relative to the Founders of New England. By Samuet G. 
Drake. Boston. 1860. 


For several years past we have received continual contribu- 
tions to history, of the first importance, from the archives of 
England, under the careful administration to which her State 
Papers are now subjected. And, of all the public works issued 
by the Record Office, none have been more curious or of more 
essential value than the “ Calendars ” of the different manu- 
scripts preserved there. The manuscripts are now arranged 
with great care, in appropriate departments, such as English 
' Domestic, Scotch, Irish, Foreign, and Colonial. In each de- 
partment, they are arranged absolutely in chronological order, 
so far as their original date can be ascertained. Thus ar- 
ranged, they are divided into books or portfolios of convenient 
size. So subdivided, they are ready for the work of the officer 
appointed to prepare the “ Calendar,” and of any one who is 
permitted to consult them. | 

It has been the peculiar good fortune of England to find the 
right men for the right places in this work; and the right 
women, — for at least one of these valuable Calendars is the 
work of alady. As they have been published, from year to 
year, now for some years past, they have given the means to 
careful scholars, in any part of the world, to discover how far 
the British archives contained any documents bearing on their 
especial studies. The Calendars give a brief abridgment of the 
papers referred to, with occasional references to other sources 
of information in the same great collection, and have been 
accompanied with indexes most precise and full. 

In the arrangement of the “‘ records”? made preparatory to 
so great a work, the Master of the Rolls directed that all 
papers belonging to the respective colonies of Great Britain, 
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from the beginning of her colonial system, should be brought 
together and ‘ calendared”’ in one chronological series. 
They had formerly been divided into what were known as the 
‘‘ America and West Indies” department, and the * Board of 
Trade” department, and the papers relating to each Colony 
were kept together. All papers, however, from both these 
departments, up to the year 1688, are now brought together 
into the “ Colonial Series,” an arrangement much more con- 
venient for the student, as in so many instances the same 
transaction relates to several distinct “‘ Colonies,” and as the 
distinction between ‘‘ Board of Trade ”’ correspondence and the 
‘¢ Secretary of State’ correspondence was almost arbitrary, and 
_always inconvenient. These rearrangements have been made 
under the supervision of Mr. W. N. Sainsbury, an accomplished 
officer, for many years connected with the colonial department 
of the Record Office, and for some time past at its head. 

This rearrangement having been completed, Mr. Sainsbury 
proceeded at once to prepare and print the Calendar of the Colo- 
nial Papers. Conscious, however, that it would he largely con- 
sulted in the United States, or in English colonies far distant 
from the Record Office, he did not confine himself to the brief 
notes of the manuscripts described, which would have met the 
immediate purpose of one of the ‘‘ Domestic”’ Calendars. He 
went into a careful analysis of each paper,— even copying con- 
siderable parts of the most important. The first volume of this 
work, comprehending the period from 1574 to 1660, has just 
now been published, and is before us. 

Students of American history have known for many years 
that it had to be studied in England quite as much as in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Sparks, Mr. Bancroft, Dr. Palfrey, and Dr. Savage 
have drawn from this very Record Office much of their most 
valuable material. The manuscripts in the British Museum 
contain documents of our early history scarcely less important, 
if at all so. Even the State of Massachusetts, which was so 
little connected with the home: government for the first fifty 
years, has not in her own archives the material for her own 
history. Every American explorer of these mines also comes 
back with new discoveries. Dr. Palfrey unearthed the records 
of the “ Council for New England,” which gave our fathers so 
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much trouble, till it dissolved itself in 1635. Mr. J. Gairdner, 
of the Rolls Office, last year called attention to a new contempo- 
rary record of Cabot’s great discovery. And no student of the 
manuscripts themselves has left them without the conviction that 
in these stores, so carefully preserved, is still much concealed. 
So far as the “ Colonial Papers” go, this conviction is now sub- 
stantiated by the publication of Mr. Sainsbury’s admirable cat- 
alogue, and the students of history all over this continent have 
now the means of judging what there is, and what there is not, 
in the Record Office, which will solve their problems. 

We dare not, of course, enter into a history*of a hundred 
years of English colonization, even with the tempting guidance 
of these abstracts of the originals. But we can give a sufficient 
number of illustrations of Mr. Sainsbury’s references to show 
the value of his book, and to give an idea of the key which it 
affords to the treasures hitherto almost inaccessible. We have 
said that it begins with a document of 1574. As our readers 
know, the history of English colonization has generally been 
considered to begin somewhat later. But here are two docu- 
ments, the beginning of the whole series, of which the first is 
assigned by Mr. Sainsbury to a date so early, on quite sufficient 
grounds. The attention of the American Antiquarian Society 
was called to the first of these papers a year since. But we 
believe none of our historians has thrown any more light on it 
than Mr. Sainsbury’s note does. 


We copy the whole of his notice of this paper and that which 
follows it : — 


“1. ‘Points set down by the Committees appointed in the behalf of 
the Company to confer with Mr. Carleill upon his intended discovery 
and attempt in the northern parts of America.’ The Committees are 
well persuaded that the country is very fruitful; inhabited with savage 
people of a mild and tractable disposition, and of all other unfrequented 
places ‘the only most fittest and most commodious for us to intermeddle 
withal.’ They propose that one hundred men be conveyed thither, to 
remain one year, who, with friendly entreaty of the people, may enter 
into the better knowledge of the country, and gather what commodities 
may be hereafter expected from it. The charges will amount to £ 4,000 ; 
the city of Bristol having very readily offered £1,000, the residue re- 
mains to be furnished by the city of London. Privileges to be procured 
by Mr. Carlile for the first adventurers; also terms upon which future 
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settlers will be allowed to plant. In the patent to be granted by the 
Queen, liberty will be given to transport all contented to go, who will 
be bound to stay there ten years at least. None to go over without li- 
cense of the patentees, neither to inhabit nor traffic within 200 leagues 
of the place where ‘the General shall have first settled his being and 
residence.’ [The names of the Committees are Alderman Hart, Messrs. 
Spencer, Wil. Burrough, Hoddesdon, Towerson, Slanye, Stapers, Maye, 
John Castelin, and Leake. In Domestic Corresp. Eliz., Vol. XCV., 
No. 63, Cal. p. 475, will be found a petition to the Queen, dated 22 
March, 1574, to allow of an enterprise for discovery of sundry rich and 
unknown lands, ‘ fatally reserved for England and for the honor of your 
Majesty,’ which is endorsed ‘Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Sir Geo. Peckham, 
Mr. Carlile, and Sir Ric. Greenvile, and others, voiages.’ | 

“2. Fragment of report of certain persons who ‘travelled the afore- 
said countries’ [of America}. Account of the people, their disposition, 
‘courteously given;’ dress, the women wearing great plates of gold, 
covering their whole bodies like armor; habits and customs; mode of 
warfare ; religion, their god a devil which speaks to them sometimes in 
likeness of a calf. Order of choosing their kings, and ceremonies ob- 
served towards them. One Capt. Champion, of Newhaven in France, 
had given to him one hundred pieces of silver for one of their ancients 
or war-flags. Description of the soil, most excellent, especially towards 
the north of the river May, and produce of the country. Of animals 
and birds, and the manner of killing ‘great beasts as big as two of 
our oxen’ [probably buffaloes]. Of their treasures, in every cottage 
pearl to be found, and in some houses a peck. About the bar of ‘St. 
Maries’ to be seen fire-dragons, ‘which make the air very red as they 
fly.” The streets broader than London streets. Banqueting houses 
built of crystal, with pillars of massive silver, some of gold. Pieces of 
clean gold as big as a man’s fist in the heads of some of the rivers. 
Plenty of iron. Great abundance of silkworms. A mountain called 
Banchoonan, to the northwards of the sea-coast, about thirty leagues from 
the Bay of St. Maries, very rich with mines. 

“This report is contained in the examination of David Ingram, 
who adds that he embarked for England at the river called Bauda. 
Then follows the report of Vererzamis, Jacques Cartier, John Barros, 
Andrew Thevett, and John Walker; with the last three ‘Sir Humphrey 
Gylbert did confer in person.’ In 1579, Simon Ferdinando, Sec. Wal- 
singham’s man, went and came from ‘the said coast’ within three months, 
in ‘ the little frigate, without any other consort. In 1580, John Walker 
and his company discovered a silver mine within the river of Norum- 
bega. 
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“ Here the paper abruptly ends. [In 1578, Queen Elizabeth granted 
letters patent to Sir Hump. Gylbert to discover and take possession of 
all remote and barbarous lands unoccupied by any Christian prince or 
people (Hakluyt, I.; 677-9). By reference to Domestic Corresp. 
Eliz., Vol. CXLVI., No. 40, Cal. p. 695, it will be seen that articles of 
petition were subsequently presented by Sir Thos. Gerrard and Sir 
Geo. Peckham to Sec. Walsingham. The petitioners set forth that 
Gylbert has assigned to them his patent for the discovery and posses- 
sion, &c., of certain heathen lands, &c., and they pray that all such 
persons whose names shall be set down in a book may have license ‘ to 
travel into those countries’ at the next voyage for conquest, and to 
remain or return to England at their pleasure. ] ” 


These women who wore plates of gold for stomachers have 
never appeared since, outside the Book of Mormon, in which, 
if we rightly recollect our dreary experiences of that terrible 
book, some such gentry are to be found. David Ingram had 
probably as much to do with this farrago as any of the author- 
ities named. He has left his own narrative behind him. It is 
still preserved in the British Museum. It covers a period from 
1568 to 1580, and is the narrative of his wanderings on this 
continent from the Gulf of Mexico, where Hawkins left him, 
to the neighborhood of Cape Breton, where he fell in with 
some European fishermen. It is one of the few waifs left us 
of the mythical century between Cabot’s discovery of our coun- 
try and Raleigh’s planting it. The whole of this curious man- 
uscript is but eighteen pages, and it will be seen by the title 


that Ingram had told his story to Walsingham, and other per- 


sons in authority. The title is in the following words : — 


“The relation of Davyd Ingram of Burkinge, County of Essex, 
taylor, being now about the age of forty years, of sundry things which 
he with others did see in travelling by land from the most northerly 
part of the Bay of Mexico where he with many others were set on 
shore by Mr. Hawkins, through greate partes of America, until they 
came within forty leagues of Cape Bretton which he reported unto Sir 
Francis Walsingham Knight, and to Sir George Perkyns [? Peckham] 
Knight, and divers others of good judgmente and credditt in August and 
September — Anno Domini 1582.” 


It must be remembered that Norumbega, or Norembega, is 
the name by which the northern parts of New England are 
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known in the early maps. It is under this name that we ap- 
pear in Paradise Lost, not inappropriately, as one of the homes 
of Boreas and his companion winds : — 
‘“‘ Now from the north 

Of Norumbega and the Samoed shore, 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with ice, 

And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 

Boreas and Cecias and Argestes loud, 

And Thrascias, rend the woods and seas upturn.” 


The néxt papers calendared are the first despatches from 
this country from Ralph Lane, the governor of Raleigh’s un- 
successful colony. These papers were edited by Mr. Hale for 
the last volume of the American Antiquarian Transactions, 
‘and were published last year. We have next the first reports 
from Jamestown, which were also published in that volume, 
together with Mr. Deane’s copy of Wingfield’s Journal. And 
thus the new ‘ Calendar” leaves the myths, and launches us 
fairly on our recognized history. 


The following entry, under date of 1607, records the arrival 
of the Virginian colony : — 


“Dudley Carleton to John Chamberlain. Arrival of Captain New- 
port from Virginia, he having left the adventurers in an island in the 
midst of a great river 120 miles in the land. Much commendation 
written of the air, soil, and commodities of the country. Né silver 
nor gold. The adventurers cannot yet be at peace with the natives ; 
but have fortified themselves and built a small town, which they call 
James Town, and date their letters from. Thinks it hath no graceful 
name; doubts not the Spaniards will say it comes too near Villiaco.’ 
Captain Warman, a special favorite of Sir Walter Copes, taken in the 
act of shipping himself for Spain, with intent, it is thought, to defeat 
‘this Virginian attempt. A Dutchman writes in Latin from the new 
town, in Virginia, Jacobopolis. Letter received from Geo. Percy, who 
calls it James-fort, ‘ which we like best of all the rest, because it comes 


near to Chelmsford.’ [Extract from Domestic Corresp. Jac. I., Vol. 
XXVIII., No. 34, Cal. p. 367.]” 


From this period the largest portion of the entries relate to 
the histories of Virginia and of Bermuda. There is more 
about Virginia than our Cavalier friends there will care to see. 
When the American Antiquarian Society, and the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and every historian of eminence in the 
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country, last year memorialized Congress, asking that enough 
copies of this valuable Calendar might be obtained to supply 
all our public libraries at the national cost, the petition was 
rejected, rather ignominiously as we thought. We never 
heard any reason assigned for the rejection but the fact that it 
was introduced by a Massachusetts Senator. There is enough 
in the volume, now we have it, to show that, if Virginia gentle- 
men did think that the less that came to light of their early 
history the better, they were not wrong. We have heard more 
or less, in later years, about the New England fathers’ burning 
witches. Here we find a report from the Virginia Legislature 
of what they had occasion to do, in one of their famines, by 
public authority : — 


“Feb. 20,1623. ‘Answer of the General Assembly in Virginia to 
the Declaration of the State of the Colony in the twelve years of Sir 
Thomas Smythe’s government, exhibited by Aldermen Johnson and 
others.’ : 

“Many fled for relief to the savages, but were taken again, and 
hung, shot, or broken upon the wheel. ..... One man for stealing 
meal had a bodkin thrust through his tongue, and was chained to a tree 
until he starved. Many dug holes in the earth and hid themselves 
until they famished...... One man killed his wife and powdered 
her up to eat, for which he was burned. Many fed on corpses.” 


This is the sketch of an official paper sent over as part of a 
controversy in which the Assembly were attacking Sir Thomas 
Smythe. 

The first appearance of the Pilgrim Colony is in the following 
entry. It would be desirable to have this paper copied. But 
a modest bill in the Massachusetts Legislature appropriating a 
few thousand dollars for copying this and hundreds of other 
such papers on the birth of that State was lost, and we must 
wait for private enterprise to do what the public is afraid to 
do : — 

“1618. Seven articles which the Church of Leyden sent to the 
Council of England to be considered of, in respect of their judgments 
occasioned about their going to Virginia. Endorsed, ‘ Copy of Seven 
Articles sent unto the Council of England by the Brownists of Leyden.’ ” 


The Virginians are frequently appearing as a sort of ray- 
aging Romans terrifying the Sabine maids of England. 
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‘Oct. 19, 1618. Sir Edward Hext, Justice of the Peace of Somer- 
setshire, to the Privy Council. Upon complaint that Owen Evans, 
Messenger of the Chamber, had pretended a commission to press 
maidens to be sent to the Bermudas and Virginia, and raised money 
thereby, he issued a warrant for his apprehension. Evans’s undue 
proceedings breed such terror to the poor maidens, that forty have fled 
from one parish to obscure places, and their parents do not know what 
has become of them. [Domestic Corresp. Jac. I., Vol. CIII., No. 42, 
Cal. p. 586. Another letter on this subject, with examinations enclosed, 
will be found Ibid. No. 87, Cal. p. 594.] ” 


Here is an extract from an official report by the “‘ Customer 
of London,” —that is, the officer in charge of the Custom- 
-House. He explains, at some length, how he has carried out 
the proclamation which forbade emigration, unless the emi- 
grant had permits; and then adds : — 


“The memorialist desires to know whether wives, children, and ser- 
vants are to be permitted to go with those who bring these certificates 
for America; how and where the returns are to be made; whether 
Virginia is restrained to the same limitations, because most of those 
who go thither have ordinarily no habitations, can bring no certificates, 
and are better out than within the kingdom ; and from whom their Lord- 
ships expect an exact account of all their directions, the Customer of 


London holding himself liable only to see the oath of allegiance admin- 
istered.” 


It has always been understood that the Dutch colony, from 
which is New York, was settled in a somewhat surreptitious 
way. There are two or three papers here, from which it ap- 
pears that the secret of the settlement at Manhattan was kept 
up very rigidly at home. The colony really began in 1613 or 
1614. Yet here are two memoranda, one of which is as late as 
1622, showing that all intention of colonizing was then dis- 
claimed at the Hague : — 


“ Mem. in the handwriting of Sir Jos. Williamson, concerning New 
Netherlands. About 1616 or 1617 some private persons of Am- 
sterdam set on foot a trade to the parts between 40 and 45 degrees; but 
upon complaint, in 1621, of Sir Dudley Carleton, the King’s Ambassa- 
dor at the Hague, it was answered there was no plantation or settle- 
ment to impeach the English right. 


“ Feb. 5, 1622. Sir Dudley Carleton, Ambassador at the Hague, to 
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the Privy Council. Has received their letters of 15th Dec. last, touch- 
ing the Hollanders entering a year since, and planting a colony upon 
some parts of the north of Virginia. Has moved the States General to 
stay any ships bound thither, and to prohibit the further prosecution of 
that plantation. Finds that about four or five years ago two compa- 
nies of Amsterdam merchants began to trade with the savages for furs 
in those parts, which they named New Netherlands, and have continued 
to do so ever since. Does not believe there is so much as a colony in- 


tended, because a considerable number of families have been suitors to’ 


him to procure a place of habitation amongst the King’s subjects there. 
[Sec. Calvert writes on 7 Feb. that he does not remember Carleton 
had any directions about such a plantation. Threescore families of 
Walloons had applied for a portion of land, which was referred to the 
Virginia Company. (See p. 26, No. 55.) Should Carleton have fur- 
ther orders, would be glad to understand it. See Holland Corresp., 7 
Feb., 1622.]” 


It is a little curious to find “ Gualter of Twilley” turning 
up as any but a hero of burlesque. Here is a note of a letter 
from him to Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts : — 


“[1633.] Gualter of Twilley, Governor of the Dutch plantation, to 
Governor [John Winthrop] of Massachusetts Bay. Concerning the 
right of the Dutch to the [Hudson?] river. Has taken possession of it 
in the name of the States General, and set up a house on the north side 
with intent to plant. Desires he will defer his claim until their supe- 
rior magistrates are agreed. [Translation of part of a letter from the 
Governor of the Dutch. Endorsed by Sec. Coke.]” 


This is the Walter the Doubter of Knickerbocker, and is 
quite in character. 

The following memorandum is the first reference to the at- 
tempts made to colonize the State of Maine : — 


“ June 26,1623. Sec. Conway to the Lord President of York. The 
King judges well of the undertaking in New England, and more partic- 
ularly of a design of Christopher Levett, one of the Council, for settling 
that plantation, to build a city there and call it York. Levett wishes 
fifty men to join with him in the adventure, to carry over fifty others, 
and to build a fort for their preservation and for the security of the 
plantation. The King requests that he will, by fair persuasion, win 
assistance from the county in a work so honorable to the nation and to 
the city of York. [Draft with corrections.]” . 


Mr. Sainsbury makes the only considerable error we have 
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noticed, in supposing that this was a proposal to colonize New 
York. It relates to what our historians always note as the 
Agamenticus and York settlements in Maine, — where, indeed, 
the county is still styled York County. English writers may 
be excused if they cannot always keep in mind our multipli- 
city of names: We remember that poor Major Ross, in his Life 
of Cornwallis, quite breaks down between Yorktown, where 
Cornwallis surrendered, ‘ York,” as the rebel generals chose 
to call New York, York in Pennsylvania, where the Conti- 
nental Congress was sitting, and a certain York in Mary- 
land, which he had discovered on some old map, but which 
we never heard of elsewhere. Christopher Levett’s Voyage 
‘to New England in 1623 and 1624 was printed in 1628, 
and is reprinted in 3 Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
Vol. VIII. 

At the outset of the Massachusetts Colony, the ‘ Calendar” 
affords us some interesting memoranda. It is precisely ex- 
plained why the supplies of food for those who came with Win- 
throp were so much less than the exigency required. This 
appears in the memorial which Cradock and others at home 
addressed to the government, in asking license to send out 
provisions : — 

“[1630.] Narrative [addressed to Sec. Coke ?] concerning the set- 
tlement of New England. The French claim it, as being the first 
discoverers. Jacques Cartier called it Nova Francia, but never at- 
tempted to plant there. In 1603 the French King granted a patent to 
Mons. de Monts, of that country, lying between 40 and 46 degrees [of 
latitude]. The French made three unsuccessful attempts to discover 
Massachusetts Bay. An old Protestant Frenchman, on a fishing voy- 
age, was cast away, and escaped to the shore of the bay. He lived 
with the Indians about two years, and used every means to convert 
them from the worship of the Devil to Christianity, without avail. He 
prophesied that God would destroy them, and the following year they 
were visited with the plague, which continued three years, and swept 
away almost all the people for about 60 miles along the sea-coast. In 
1623, about 120 emigrants [this is the Leyden colony] set out to plant 
in Delaware Bay, but were forced, by cross winds, to land about 25 
miles to the south of Massachusetts, and there they established a colony 
which begins to thrive, having increased to about 500 people. This 
year Mr. Winthrop, with 6 ships and 1,000 people, landed at Massa- 
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chusetts, having sent, two years before, between three and four hundred 
servants to provide houses and corn, which through idleness they neg- 
lected to do. Satisfactory progress of the colony. The providence of 
God worthy of observation.” 

“1630. Sept. 29. Petition of Samuel Aldersey, Matthew Cradock, 
Nathl. Wright, Jo. Humphrey, and others, on behalf of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, to the Privy 
Council. By letters patent of 4 March, 1629, they were privileged to 
carry over men and provisions, to begin and settle a plantation in those 
parts, and freely to import commodities from thence for seven years. 
The ships freighted this year for the plantation carried more passen- 
gers than were expected, ‘many poor people pressing aboard, with 
cattle, but no provisions ; and the petitioners, depending too much upon 
the industry of their servants, sent less victuals than were requisite. 
Through slothfulness and neglect in planting corn many have died, and 
the rest, about 1,000 persons, are afraid of being surprised by the sav- 
ages, who have been supplied with guns, powder, and shot, by a most 
pernicious trade with interlopers. Pray for license for one year, to 
transport necessary provisions for the sustenance of those residing upon 
the plantation. ‘The country cannot supply them until the end of next 
summer. And that the proclamation of 6 Nov., 1622 [see ante, p. 33], 
for the prevention of disorderly trade, may be renewed. [On 29 Sept., 
1630, this petition was presented to the Privy Council, who granted 
license for the exportation of certain provisions specified [see Council 


Register V1., p. 118], and on 24 Nov. following the proclamation above 
referred to was renewed. |” 


We get a good many details of Winslow’s history, after he 
returned to England, till his death. When in prison he ad- 
dresses the following : — 


“[1632.] Petition of Edward Winslow, agent for the planters in 
New England [to the Privy Council]. Confesses that he had spoken 
by way of exhortation to the people in America, and had performed 
the marriage ceremony there, the inhabitants having been seven or 
eight years without a minister; but that, had he not done so, ‘we might 
have lost the life and face of Christianity.’ Reasons for the colonists 
leaving England, ‘disliking many things in practice here in respect of 
Church ceremony,’ and choosing rather to leave the country than be 
accounted troublers of it. Replies to objections that they are Brownists, 
factious Puritans, and schismatics. Describes the fruitfulness of the 
country of New England, their contentions with the French and Dutch, 
and the valuable supplies they can export to England, if the King will 
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continue to them liberty of conscience, afford facilities for new settlers, 
and grant them a free commission for displanting the French and Dutch. 
Refers to consideration the characters of their adversaries, Morton, twice 
sent to England as a delinquent, Sir Christopher Gardiner, a Jesuit, and 
one Dixie Bull, a pirate. Prays that a country so hopeful may not be 
ruined, nor allowed to suffer by reason of his imprisonment.” 


This pirate, Dixie Bull, — who has recently been supposed 
to be the godfather of the newly discovered Dixie’s Land, — 
brought great grief to the fathers, and is often alluded to. 

Gov. Winthrop, “ the discreet, sober man, drinking ordina- 
rily water, and putting his hand to any ordinary labor,” * him- 
self writes to the Rev. John White, of Dorchester, England 

‘(the father of New England) : — 


“[1632.] Governor John Winthrop to John White, Minister of 
the Gospel. Hopes at length to see him at Massachusetts, that he 
may reap some fruit of all his labors and cost bestowed upon ‘this work 
of the Lord.’ Advises him of the payment of wages to Jo. Gallopp, Jo. 
Elford, and others. Has disbursed about £300 for the Company’s 
engagements, and possesses but some cattle and old kettles for it. En- 
treats him to persuade Gallopp’s wife to come over. Marvels at her 
weakness that she will live miserably with her children in England, 
when she might live comfortably over there with her husband. The 
surveyor of their ordnance has returned home to his native Germany ; 
they were loth to part with him. Is in want of cod-lines and hooks. 
Fears his brother and sister are dead, as they take no notice of his 
letters.” 


The following is perhaps the original complaint on which 
emigration was checked by proclamation. The reader will re- 
member the tradition that Oliver Cromwell was one of the 
Englishmen thus kept at home. 


“Feb. 4, 1634. ° Henry Dade, Commissioner of Suffolk, to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Two ships [the Francis and the Elizabeth] 
sail about the 10th of March with six score men in each, and pro- 
visions for their abiding in New England. Supposes they are indebted 
persons or discontented with the government of our Church. Hears 
that about 600 more will shortly go over. III effects of suffering such 
swarms to go out of England; trade will be overthrown, and persons 
indebted will fly into New England, and be accounted religious men for 


* This is Wiggin’s description in his letter to Coke. 3 Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII. 323. 
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leaving the kingdom, because they cannot. endure the ceremonies of the 
Church. Mr. Ward, of Ipswich, by preaching against the contents of 
the Book of Common Prayer, has caused this giddiness and desire to 
go to New England. [Domestic Corresp. Car. I.] These ships, and 
nine others bound for New England, were stayed in February by order 
of the Privy Council, through the frequent transportation to New Eng- 
land of great numbers of persons known to be ill-affected to the gov- 
ernment, adding to the disorders already grown in the colony. On 28 
Feb. they were all discharged under articles for performing prayers 
according to the Book of Common Prayer of the Established Church, 
and taking the oaths of allegiance. [See Council Register. ]” 


Here is a passage from one of Gov. Vane’s letters : — 


“1636. A ‘ Passage in a letter [from Henry Vane, Jun.?] to Mr. 
Comptroller [Sir Henry Vane] about the estate of New England.’ 
The present face of things very tumultuous. The French continually 
encroach and arm the natives for civil war, who kill and steal when 
they can. A report that the patent is damned, which has caused great 
discouragement to the plantation. Danger of it being reduced from a 
flourishing to a desolate state. Endorsed by Laud as above, and [as re- 
ceived?] 3 Oct. 1636.” 


We are afraid Laud never read the paper thus described : — 


“1637. The state of the three controversies touching the condition 
wrought in the soul before faith, the first assurance of faith from sancti- 
fication, and the active power of faith, now broken out in New England 
between Mr. Hooker, Mr. Cotton, and their followers. Arguments and 
proofs for and against.. Endorsed by Archbishop Laud, ‘Rec. 7 Oct. 
1637.” 


The references to the history of Massachusetts are, however, 
not nearly so numerous as those to that of Virginia. The 
cause is obvious. The bold removal of the Massachusetts 
Charter left our fathers to manage here details of government 
which for the poor Virginians had to be managed in London. 
When one reads the petty details in their affairs which were 
hammered over by incompetent distant tribunals, as recorded 
in these documents, he feels more than ever the necessity of 
the movement by which the Massachusetts Charter was so 
boldly brought over when our history as a State began. 

We might make many more extracts from this curious vol- 
ume. We have to thank the Record Commission and Mr. 
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Sainsbury for the care with which he has wrought out so fully 
its details. Our readers see that it is much more than a tan- 
talizing index, it is a Catalogue Raisonnée, and raisonnée sin- 
gularly well. We can but regret that Congress hesitated be- 
fore ordering copies enough to supply at once all our libraries 
with a book which will give such an impulse to our history. 
What is left is that every person, curious in the fountains of 
that history, must provide himself with a resource so full and 
valuable. 


Mr. Drake’s little volume contains a collection of his papers 
in the Genealogical Register on the founders of New England. 
‘He has copied all the New England emigrants from the “ Booke 
of Entrie for Passengers” in the Rolls Office, and several other 
documents from different English depositories of the same 
class. An excellent copy from the Map in Purchas (1625) is 
prefixed to the volume. | 





Art. VI.— POPULAR WIT AND HUMOR IN SCOTLAND. 


Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M. A., LL.D., F. R. S. E., Dean of Edinburgh. Boston : Ticknor 
and Fields. 


ARE wit and humor necessaries of life, or are they merely 
luxuries? Suppose a mental tariff, which should exclude 
from charge of duty whatever was not of prime necessity, — 
would wit and humor in such case be taxable commodities ? 
We leave these questions for critical political economists to 
solve. For ourselves, we are not inquisitive, but, like the 
author of this most agreeable and amusing book, we enjoy 
‘good sayings” as we do “ good things,” and are not too cu- 
rious to speculate about or to analyze them. A certain gentle- 
man of the olden time, concerning whom many people talk, 
whose writings a few people read, has left it on record, that 
“The man that hath no music in himself... . is fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.”” Now, with all due deference to “ the 
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immortal Williams,” the saying would be still more true of 
the man that hath no laughter in his heart. And for this we 
have even authority from ‘ the immortal Williams” him- 
self, or rather from the immortal Cesar : — 


“‘ Let me,” he says, “ have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous, 

‘ . ‘ He reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays; 
i . ° he hears no music : 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at anything.” 


The vulgar proverb, “‘ Laugh and grow fat,’”’ has thus, it 
seems, ancient and sublime corroboration. Then will men not 
fear or shun you, but love and court you. You will grow in 
favor as you grow in size, and according to your bulk so will 
be deemed your benignity. You will become fat because you 
laugh, and you will laugh because you become fat. You will 
be doubly a benefactor, to yourself and to your friends; you 
will have laughter in yourself, and be the cause of it in others. 
Sometimes they will laugh with you; sometimes they will 
laugh at you. But what signifies the means if the end is 
gained? If we had little wit, says the good Dr. Primrose, we 
had plenty of laughter. 

This is no cynical philosophy ; and Heaven forbid that such 
a philosophy should ever be ours. On this matter there are 
two classes of cynics, — the “ unco gude” and the ultra-polite. 
We will not, with Sterne, say that gravity is a mask for the 
concealment of hypocrisy, but we do think, that to cultivate 
gravity for its own sake is grim and solemm folly. We do 
not blame men who, by natural temperament, are habitually 
serious, or who are made so by weighty duties, by many cares, 
or by a sad experience. Pitiable and pitiful is that levity which 
can easily escape from the honest tasks of life, or that elas- 
ticity which no grief or sympathy can press down or burden. 
For such characters we have no respect, and, if better feelings 
did not restrain us, we should hold them simply in contempt. 
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That disposition alone is nobly joyous which is also profoundly 
earnest ; for imagination and sensibility are but poor without 
intellect and conscience. Imagination and sensibility are the 
faculties which are the most directly productive of wit and 
humor ; but void of moral feeling, wit is only keen indecency 
or pungent malice ; void of thought, humor is merely vulgar 
grimace or swaggering buffoonery ; it is the presence of moral 
feeling in both that gives them worth and dignity of mind, in- 
nocency and gladness of heart. 

The brightest life has gloomy hours; the best life has re- 
morseful hours ; the most happy life has painful ones, — and 
every life should have solemn ones; and this is in the order of 
‘Providence and nature. Every year, in climates the most fit 
for man, has its winter. For a time the skies are dark, the air 
is cold, the earth is barren, the trees are naked, and all the 
cheerful beauty of the world seems to have disappeared. But 
out of this comes soon again the budding spring, and the an- 
nual new birth of animated being, — the glory of summer, with 
its splendor, rapture, strength, and song; the maturity of 
autumn, with its gorgeous coloring and its gracious plenty. 
But the “unco gude” would have nothing in the year of 
man’s life save winter. Man must be always sad: of face, of 
frosty manner, and of doleful speech; he must not caper, or 
dance, or joke ; he must not tell stories or sing songs, —or 
if he does sing, it must be a psalm, at least something like a 
psalm ; he must not go to opera or play, and a concert is but 
barely tolerated ; he may work as hard as he can six days out 
of seven, but the seventh must not be a day of free, healthful, 
and grateful rest; it must be one of hard routine and ritual 
servitude ; — in short, human existence must be at once a pen- 
ance and a toil, wearing by turns the sackcloth of a sinner and 
the garment ofa slave ; regarding the earth only as a place of 
bondage for the living and a place of burial for the dead ; 
looking to the heavens only as the roof of a workhouse or the 
dome of a sepulchre. 

Next in error to these are the ultra-polite. As the “ unco 
gude”’ would destroy the freedom and spontaneity of life by 
spiritual formality, the “ ultra-polite’’ would destroy them by 
conventional formality. They are creatures of class and clique, 
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of clothing and etiquette, who, by much toil and hard training, 
succeed in giving up to their “set” all that was meant for 
their souls, and who allow fashion and manners to spoil the 
grace of nature and to burlesque the work of God. In other 
days all this was done gravely; in our day it is done gro- 
tesquely. It is hard to say what there is between them to 
choose. The grave, perhaps, can be more deeply vicious than 
the absurd ; it is certainly less amusing. | 

Tradition reports Lord Chesterfield to have been a man of 
genuine elegance. His own manners, then, must have been 
very different from his theory, or his elegance must have cost 
him dearly. Why, a strait-waistcoat would be a loose and 
easy dressing-gown compared with the attainment or practice 
of it. A good deal of it might be summed up in the direction, 
‘When in company, except in extreme necessity, don’t laugh, 
smile, or show your teeth.” Now, we can not only tolerate 
these vulgarisms,— we rejoice in them; we like to be where 
they are found, and found abundantly. We not only allow 
people to show their teeth, but, for every purpose except to 
bite, they may show them as often as they wish; if the teeth 
are handsome, we share the owners’ pleasure ; if they are ugly, 
we admire their courage. We can not merely tolerate a smile, 
we delight in a grin,—the broader the better; we are even 
willing ourselves to grin, moderately or immoderately, and we 
ask for no gingerbread in payment. We would hinder no man 
of his laugh, and a man who lovingly laughs at another man’s 
jokes makes good his title, we hold, to laugh at his own joke. 
Would you give none of the game to the dog which catches it ? 
Would you muzzle the ox which treadeth out the corn? Ac- 
cording to Chesterfield, a gentleman must not open a conver- 
sation with allusions to the weather. Then we humbly inquire 
how conversations ever would be opened,— ay, or mouths 
either, except for eating or drinking. General society would be 
one great order of La Trappe. A gentleman, according to the 
same authority, must be brief and infrequent in relating anec- 
dotes and stories, because otherwise he would betray a want of 


imagination. A good rule, but a bad reason ; for in general 


society there is no lack more plentiful than a lack of imagina- 
tion, — as the very fewest and shortest anecdotes or stories 
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soon make evident. A man should be brief in his relation, in 
order not to annoy his neighbor, who is impatient to hear his 
own talk ; and a man should not intrude on the company too 
often, since every one else loves the sound of his own voice as 
much as he does. Lord Chesterfield would not allow a gentle- 
man to play the flute, because playing the flute distorts the 
countenance ; but a gentleman may fight a duel, and with 
an honorable conscience blow the soul out of his brother’s 
body, or risk the blowing out of his own soul, — may risk even 
worse than this for both. A gentleman, his Lordship main- 
tains, should not play the fiddle, because playing the fiddle in- 
volves ungraceful gesture ; a gentleman must avoid a fiddle- 
bow, but, without impeachment of his elegance, he may draw a 
long bow. A gentleman may be unjust, but he must not be 
rude ; he may hate, but he must not be uncourteous ; and the 
more enmity there is in his heart, the more elegance there 
must be in his bearing towards the object of it. We trust that 
the actual behavior of Lord Chesterfield was more natural than 
his code of manners, and that his real character and conduct 
were the opposite to his code of morals. 

There is sometimes a rustic gravity — the result partly of 
religious training, and partly of social training — which often 
becomes an occasion of humorous incident. The reserve thus 
nurtured makes any strong outward demonstration of enthusi- 
asm appear unseemly, not only as a violation of serious-mind- 
edness, but as a breach of decent manners. A certain habit- 
ual shyness, withal, belongs to this reserve, which imposes 
silence when the heart would cry aloud. This becomes to 
those who in presence address the public an embarrassment, 
an uncertainty, and a discouragement. When the great Mrs. 
Siddons first acted Lady Macbeth in Edinburgh, it was to 
an audience that seemed moveless and dumb. She was in 
despair. She went more zealously to work, and studied some 
special passages which she thought must arouse them, and gave 
the passages with electric passion. For a moment all was as 
still as usual, until an old man arose in the pit, and shouted, 
It’s nae bad, that!” The silence was broken, applause came 
in thunders, and ever since no national theatre has been more 
noisy than the Scottish. 
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When popular lectures began in New England, the quiet of 
the audience was a sore test to the speaker, and especially if 
from the other side of the Atlantic. A person not long from 
England was invited to lecture in a country village. Should 
he succeed, he hoped that lecturing might afford him a useful 
sphere of employment. He began his lecture. He allowed 
ten minutes for gaining attention ; but twenty minutes passed 


away, and still no sign of recognition ; at twenty-five minutes - 


he was despondent, and at half an hour he was desperate. Ig- 
norant of New England manners, and knowing that any speak- 
ing at all noticeable was soon in Old England cheered, or at 
the worst hissed, “‘ Well,” thought he, “ lecturing is not to be 
my destiny; I can’t say my occupation’s gone, for it never is 
to come.” The audience moved out at the close as if they 
were going froma house of mourning,— a chief mourner in- 
deed was the poor, woe-stricken, disappointed lecturer. * All 
his best got-up thunder turned out to be but a blank cartridge. 
The lecturer walked with a gentleman who was to be his host. 
The host had thoughts, it would seem, too deep for words; the 
guest, alas! had thoughts too deep for tears: both went along 
in serious meditation, but not in fancy free. At length the 
host said, with a gravity of tone which befitted the occasion, 
‘¢ What a splendid lecture you gave us!” the guest was then 
indeed speechless, for he became almost choked with gratified 
astonishment. As if the popular habit was not sufficiently 
strong, and the hearers might possibly be surprised into an ill- 
behaved murmur, the president usually, before the lecture 
began, requested them to avoid demonstration, and to observe 
an orderly quietude. Ungrateful that we are, and always dis- 
contented with possession, we would now willingly call back 
some of that tranquil decorum which brought into the lecture- 
room the sober attention of the church, and yet had its side of 
humorous consciousness. Many a face was farcical in its drum- 
tight rigidity, and much fun, drollery, and frolic were hidden 
away in laughing corners of the heart; not a little, too, of sat- 
ire and criticism. It was amusing to observe the ,gradations 
with which a stoic presiding officer—the pattern and fugle- 
man to the meeting, of immutable propriety — gave way to 
comic influences which he could not resist. The face would 
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be at first like that of a judge passing sentence of death, then 
relaxed into wrinkles, then approaching to the placid, then 
cognate to the pleasant, then a twinkle in the eye, then a 
twitching of the lip, then facial longitude losing itself in fa- 
cial latitude, and at last an explosive laugh. But this was 
rare. 

In late years we have changed all this, and much of it for 
the better. Variety is the spice of life; wit and humor are the 
salt of it. We cannot sustain physical life pleasantly without 
spice, or at all without salt ; neither can we sustain mental and 
social life without wit and humor, which are not only its salt, 
but also the most pungent of the spices which season its variety. 

Wit and humor seem to have given a keen relish to the life 
of our author. He has evidently much enjoyed them, and he 
does not spoil his enjoyment by reasoning on it. What is wit, 
whaf is humor, and what is the difference between them, are 
questions that he leaves to take care of themselves, or to met- 
aphysicians, who know everything in the abstract and nothing 
in the concrete, everything in general and nothing in particu- 
lar. The fact is, that wit and humor, being matters of feeling 
as well as of intellect, evade strict definition, and whatever does, 
evades logic. Logic, in any direction, goes a short way with 
life, and shortest way of all in the direction of sport and mirth. 
We feel what humor is, but we cannot define it. We feel what 
wit is, but we cannot define it. We sometimes feel when wit 
is not humor, and humor is not wit, and there are times when 
we cannot tell the one from the other, — at least we cannot tell 
the difference between them. Sterne has a fine piece of ridi- 
cule on Locke’s distinction between wit and judgment, and his 
idea that where there is much judgment there must be little 
wit, and little judgment where there is much wit. Sterne 
compares wit and judgment to two knobs on the back of a chair, 
where each answers to each, and where one for harmony needs 
the other. We would use this illustration in reference to wit 
and humor. They often seem as like as the knobs on the chair ; 
often you can only distinguish them, as you do the knobs, by the 
mere difference of position; and frequently, as the knobs can- 
not do, wit and humor so run into one another as to be undis- 
tinguishable and inseparable. There is, however, one point of 
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difference which often separates them ; it is this: wit is always 
conscious and personal, it is an intentional exercise of mind 
in the agent of it; humor on the contrary may be unconscious 
and impersonal, may be merely casual, incidental, and entirely 
undesigned. Thus, for instance, a man may be an occasion 
for humor, or an instrument of it, when he has not in himself 
the least faculty for it or the least sense of it. Again, a man 
may be in humorous relations to persons, places, objects, or 
circumstances, and be so most unwittingly. These are facts 
of every-day occurrence. A man who is a humorist in charac- 
ter, as distinct from one who is a humorist consciously and by 
comic talent, is a man that is seldom aware of the humor which 
he embodies, acts, speaks, and lives; like Monsieur Jourdain’s 
writing prose, this man performs comedy all his life, and does n’t 
know it; and badly indeed could comedy do without him. So 
far is this kind of humorist from knowing his own oddity or 
eccentricity, that he considers himself a model of regularity 
and order; and so far is he from thinking his character a ludi- 
crous one, that he esteems it in the highest degree commanding 
and dignified. It is this very ignorance of what he is, and the 
contrast to others between what he is and what he deems him- 
self, that are the comic conditions of his character. 

We might dilate more at large on the general subject of 
wit and humor: we might consider them in relation to the 
individual, to society, to nations; also in relation to times, 
civilizations, customs, fashions: we might inquire under what 
conditions wit and humor most abound; under what condi- 
tions they are best or worst; what is their moral and intel- 
lectual value: we might distinguish wit and humor, as they 
are unwritten among the people, or as they become written 
and pass into letters: we might ask, and try to answer, the 
question, why English literature should be so rich, and the 
mass of the English people so poor, in wit and humor. We 
might further inquire, why grave nations, like the Spanish and 
the Scotch, should have so far excelled in humor brilliant na- 
tions, like the Italians and the French; or, perhaps, why the 
Irish and Arabians, in some departments of the comic, have so 
excelled them all. But we must decline such inquiries, and 
turn to the more attractive matter of our author. 
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Dean Ramsay entitles his work, “* Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character”; but they are nearly all on the humor- 
ous side. A cheerful, cordial, and humane spirit must the 
man have had, to have gathered and garnered from the Past 
such a goodly store of pleasant memories. What a companion 
he would be in the twilight of a summer’s evening, or by the 
winter’s evening fire, or in a quiet rural journey! If Scottish 
life and character were such as we see it in the genial vision 
of Dean Ramsay, Scotland must have been a delightful place 
to live in. The vision makes us think of a northwestern para- 
dise, and inclines us to believe that Smollett’s Lishmahago, 
after all, was not so extravagant as we used to deem him in 
‘his patriotic idolatry. 

The serious portion of the Scotch have always endeavored, 
ethically and legally, to enforce a sterner outward keeping of 
the Christian Sunday than it could ever have been possible to 
enforce, even of the Jewish Sabbath. This tendency often led 
to ludicrous results. <A travelling artist, in a Sunday stroll, 
asked a Scotch peasant to tell him something of a ruin that he 
was passing in his walk. “It’s no the day,” said he, “ to be 
speering sic things.” This brings to mind an incident which 
was related to us in our boyhood. We had a friend who stud- 
ied medicine in Edinburgh. Visiting a hospital on a Sunday 
morning, in company with his class and the professor, he came 
to a certain patient. It was feared that the patient was in 
danger of lockjaw, and, to test his condition, the professor 
desired him to whistle. “The Lord forbid,” said the patient, 
‘‘ that I should do so on God’s blessed Sabbath.” 

“On the first introduction of Tractarianism into Scotland, 
the full choir service had been established in an Episcopal 
church, where a noble family had adopted those views, and 
carried them out regardless of expense. The lady who had 
been instrumental in getting up these musical services was | 
very anxious that a favorite female servant of the family, a 
Presbyterian of the old school, should have an opportunity of 
hearing them ; accordingly, she very kindly took her down to 
church in the carriage, and, on returning, asked her what she 
thought of the music, &e. ‘Ou, it’s varra bonny, varra bonny ; 
but oh, my lady, it’s an awfu’ way of spending the Sabbath.’ ”’ 
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This puts us in mind of a Scotch old lady whom we heard of 
twenty years ago, in Newburgh, N. Y. She belonged to the 
Presbyterian Church there, and was very liberal in its support. 
Music was common in most churches by that day. The 
Newburgh Presbyterians decided to introduce it into theirs. 
But how would the Scotch lady take it? She was a Jenny 
Geddes in her way, and intensified by exile in all her preju- 
dices. So the choir determined to be cautious. They merely 
introduced a bass-viol at first, which they supposed would be 
lost to the old lady’s deafness in the mass of the harmony. 
But for the slightest sound of horse-hair and catgut in meeting 
the old lady had the ear of a hare. She called immediately on 
the minister. ‘‘ Sae,” said she, “ye hae got a fiddle in the 
kirk!” “@O, madam,” he said, deprecatingly, ‘only an in- 
strument to regulate the voices.” . “ Weel, weel,”’ she replied, 
‘‘ ve may fiddle yersels to the Deil, gin it pleeses ye, but ye 
shana fiddle me alang wi’ ye,’”’»—and she angrily darted out 
of the room. The fiddle or the lady must go, and the fiddle 
went. 

‘ The following dialogue,” writes the author, “‘ between Mr. 
M of Glasgow and an old Highland acquaintance, will 
illustrate the contrast between the severity of judgment passed 
upon treating the Sabbath with levity and the lighter censure 
attached to indulgence in whiskey. Mr. M begins: ‘ Don- 
ald, what brought you here?’ ‘Ou, weel, sir, it waas a bad 
place yon; they were baad folk,— but they ’re a God-fearin’ 
set o’ folk here!’ ‘ Well, Donald,’ said Mr. M ,‘1’m glad 
to hear it.’ ‘Qu, ay, sir, deed are they; and I’ll gie you an 
instance o’t. Last Sabbath, just as the kirk was skalin’, there 
was a drover chield frae Dumfries comin’ along the road whus- 
tlin’, an’ lookin’ as happy as if it was ta muddle o’ the week ; 
weel, sir, oor laads is a God-fearin’ set 0’ laads, an’ they were 
just coomin’ oot o’ the kirk,— od, they yokit upon him, an’ 
a’most killed him!’ Mr. M inquired whether the assault- 
ers might not have been drunk? ‘ Weel, weel, sir,’ said Don- 
ald, ‘I’ll no say but they might be.’ ‘Depend upon it,’ said 
Mr. M , ‘it’s a bad thing, whiskey.’ ‘ Weel, weel, sir,’ 

















replied Donald, ‘I’ll no say but it may,’ adding, in a very 
decided tone, ‘ speeciallie baad whuskey !’ ” 
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We once heard of an old Irishwoman who was quite as good 
a special pleader as this exemplary Scotchman. In order to 
make our anecdote intelligible, we must explain an Irish pro- 
vincial phrase. When one, at least formerly, said in Ireland, 
‘‘ Surely, I have earned you,” it was to claim the dearest title 
to your regard. It was to say, that the highest price had been 
paid for you, and the last sacrifice suffered for you. So the 
young wife, who had lost all for her careless husband, would 
say, “Ah! Shamas darling, don’t you know — how I earned 
you?” Or the old mother would say to her profligate son, 
‘¢ Paudtheen dear, think of me, and think of how I earned you, 
mavourneen!’’ Now the venerable matron with whom our 
‘anecdote is concerned had, on the anniversary of the patron 
saint, indulged in strong potations too devoutly deep, and was 
on the next morning sadly sick with qualms and headache; 
then groaned she out in the martyrdom of her misery, “ Och, 
my sweet Saint Patrick, if it isn’t I that did wt earn you last 
night?’ Here is a piece of unconscious humor. A benevo- 
lent lady in one of her visits asked a poor woman if ske ever 
went to church? ‘Qu, ay,” she replied, ‘ there’s a man ca’d 
Chalmers preaches here, and I whiles gang in and hear him 
just to encourage him, puir body!” We heard in Scotland a 
story in connection with the Doctor’s name almost as good as 
this. The great preacher was once during his sermon annoyed 
by some dogs in the church. He stopped, and ordered them to 
be turned out. When service was over, one old woman said to 
another, ‘‘ An’ how did ye like the Doctor the day?” ‘ Ach, 
but he was gran’!” she replied. ‘* Did ye understaun’ him ? ”’ 
inquired her companion. “The Lord forbid,’ she answered, 
“that I should hae sic presumption; but was n’t he bonnie 
on thae dogs ?”’ 

In the religious element of Scottish humor we see the keen 
moral sense of the people, and this is often felt in the sarcastic 
rebuke which their sayings often administer to levity or impi- 
ety. A young man, going from home, was making a great 
fuss about his preparing to leave, and the putting up of his 
habiliments. His old aunt was much annoyed at all this bus- 
tle, and stopped him by the somewhat contemptuous question, 
“ Whaur’s this you’re gaun, Robby, that ye mak sic a grand 
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wark about yer claes?”’ The young man lost temper, and pet- 
tishly replied, “I’m going to the Devil.”” ‘‘’Deed Robby, 
then,” was the quiet answer, “ye needna be sae nice, he’ll 
juist tak ye as yeare.”” We quote another saying full as good. 
A man was fiercely denouncing the doctrine of original sin. 
“‘ Mr. H.,” said a neighbor to him, “it seems to me that you 
needna fash yoursel’ about original sin, for to my certain 
knowledge you have as much akwal (actual) sin as will do. 
your business.” If these and other sayings evince sharpness 
and sagacity, we find many sayings that evince much simple- 
mindedness. We give an instance. A man and his wife fell 
on a Sunday evening into a critical dispute. The wife said 
she thought David (King David) hadna taen much pains when 
he metred the Psalms; on which the husband “ flew into a 
passion at her ignorance, and reminded her that it was George 
Buchanan who meted the Psalms.” 

The chapter on the old Scottish domestic servant is more 
pathetic than comic. It is very interesting. But the old-time 
domestic, — loyal, odd, vexatious, affectionate, impudent, trust- 
worthy, presuming, care-taking, reverential, disrespectful, wil- 
ful, stubborn, daring of speech to criticise master and mistress 
to the face, bold of word or blow for their honor behind their 
back, within doors loose of tongue to censure faults, without 
doors close of lip to hide them,— such a domestic was not pe- 

‘culiar to Scotland; every country has had him or her, and no 
country in more perfection than Ireland. In that country, in 
our youth, we knew a very complete specimen of the “ genus”’ 
Caleb Balderstone. His name was Paddy,—and truer Paddy 
of his nation or his class never existed. His master was sud- 
denly deprived of an ample revenue, and at once cast down 
from the height of prosperity to depth of poverty. It was that 
worst kind of poverty which we call genteel poverty. - Paddy 
was as thorny as a thistle, and his motto might well have been, 
‘“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” But to the family after their 
misfortune he was soft and gentle asa rose. An old gentle- 
man and his three or four young daughters, with Paddy, made 
the household. They had dismissed the other servants, but 
Paddy they could not get rid of. To the master to whom when 
rich he had been saucy, he was humble when poor. The young 
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ladies he loved with more than a father’s love, honored with 
more than a knight’s courtesy, and nothing was more a grief 
to him than that these ladies should soil their hands or pro- 
fane themselves with kitchen-work. Any drudgery taken from 
him he considered as taken unrightfully ; the deprivation was 
an insult or a wrong. It was the only matter, within doors, 
which made him angry or made him scold. But outside he 
was all brag or battle: he had a hard cause to defend, a hard 
fight to maintain; he would insist that his master had a 
princely income, when he asked a pound of butter on credit, 
and he was ready to knock any one down who hinted a suspi- 
cion about his pantry or cellar, when the family often dined on 
potatoes and salt. The house was encircled by a high stone 
wall, and the entrance to it was by a single gate. This gate 
Paddy kept bolted against bailiffs and executions. It was im- 
possible to outwit his cunning or to outwatch his vigilance. 
He was so fierce in his temper to intruders, that even sheriffs’ 
officers became afraid of him. The family were restored to 
their former opulence; Paddy, of course, shared in it, and in 
a good old age he died honored and lamented. This is no 
romance. For the credit of human nature we are glad to say 
it is merely matter-of-fact reality. 

The author, at some length, dwells on old Scottish convivi- 
ality. This is not a very pleasant part of the book, and could 
not in our day be of any book. Such habits may, it is true, 
have been connected with much in custom and character that 
was hospitable, genial, and mirthful, but the better side is so 
counterbalanced by the worse, that the generation of a more 
temperate age can see in these olden convivialities little but 
their grossness and excess, and these they only regard with 
revulsion and disgust. 

In the chapter on Scottish wit and humor as arising out of 
the Scottish language,— including Scottish proverbs, besides 
many excellent etymological and critical observations, — we find 
several instances of the quaintest drollery and the slyest humor. 
In an examination of the magistrates of Edinburgh before the 
House of Peers, concerning the Porteous mob in 1736, the Duke 
of Newcastle asked the Provost with what kind of shot the 
town guard, commanded by Porteous, had loaded their mus- 
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kets. “Ou,” he replied, “ juist sic as ane shutes dukes and 
sic like fools wi’.”” This was at first thought an insult to the 
House, till the Duke of Argyle explained that it meant to de- 
scribe the shot used for ducks and water-fowl. John Clerk, an 
eminent Scotch lawyer, in pleading before the House of Lords 
in the case of a dispute about a mill-stream, pronounced the 
word water as if written watter. ‘ Mr. Clerk,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “‘ do you spell water in Scotland with two t’s?”’ Clerk, 


a little nettled at this hit at his national tongue, answered, 


** Na, my lord, we dinna spell watter’’ (making the word as short 
as he could) “ wi’ twa t’s ; but we spell mainners’”’ (making the 
word as long as he.could) “ wi’ twa n’s.”” We heard another 
story of John Clerk, as characteristic as this of his sarcastic 
boldness. He was arguing a case before the House of Lords, 
and spoke in the broadest Scotch. A conceited young peer in- 
terrupted him, and said, “‘ Really, Mr. Clerk, I cannot under- 
stand you.” Clerk retorted, “‘ 1 dinna ken if yer Lordship can 
understaun’ me, but I ken ony mon of common sense could.” 
As we are on wit and humor that arise out of forms of lan 
guage, we shall put a few instances that we find in the book 
under this head. A child, reading the Scripture passage where 
the words occur, “‘ He took Paul’s girdle,” said with much con- 
fidence, “‘I ken what he took that for’’; and being asked to 
explain, replied at once, “‘ To bake ’s bannocks on,” —“ girdle” 
being, in the North, the name for the iron plate hung over the 
fire for making oat-cakes or bannocks. The actual word, how- 
ever, is griddle, and in Ireland it is always so pronounced. The 
Scotch word is a corruption, and hence the child’s mistake. 
But there is a New England story, founded on a similar mis- 
take, that has in ita much more audacious humor. We heard 
it once inimitably told by a man venerable for talent, goodness, 
and piety, as brilliant in wit as distinguished in worth. We 
fear that we spoil it in our repetition. A youth in Connecticut 
was reading the Bible on Saturday evening in the family circle, 
— the elderly parents at the ends of the table, children and do- 
mestics occupying intermediate places. All, of course, were 
reverently attentive. The boy was reading the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Exodus, in which descriptions are given for con- 
structing certain portions of the tabernacle. Words are con- 
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stantly occurring in such portions of the Scriptures that would 
stagger a scholar. What wonder that a young boy should 
blunder? So, when the lad came to verse fourteen, instead of 
reading, “‘ Thou shalt make a covering for the tent of ram’s 
skins dyed red, and a covering above of badgers’ skins,” he 
read in the last clause, “and a covering above of beggars’ 
skins.” ‘Stop there, now, my son,” said the patriarch; “ let 
us meditate on that. See what blessed times we live in, and 
what good things the Gospel has done for us. When a man 
becomes poor among us we provide for him, we furnish him 
with shelter, food, clothes, and all other necessaries and com- 
forts; we care for him, and we console him; we visit him in 
his afflictions; we cheer him in his age, and in his death we 
honor him. But you observe in them ere old Jewish barba- 
rian times, if a man got down in the world, it was only pull off 
his hide and put it on a tabernacle.”’ As we are in this region 
of association, we quote a story from our author that belongs 
to it. ‘A lad had come for examination previous to his re- 
ceiving his first communion. The pastor, knowing that his 
young friend was not very profound in his theology, and not 
wishing to discourage him,..... began by what he thought 
a safe question, and what would give him confidence. So he 
took the Old Testament, and asked him, in reference to the 
Mosaic law, how many commandments there were. After a 
little thought, he put his answer into the modest form of a sup- 
position, and replied, cautiously, ‘ Aiblins [perhaps] a hun- 
ner.’ The clergyman was angry, and for that time dismissed 
him. On returning home, he met a friend on his way to the 
manse, and learning that he, too, was going to the minister for 
examination, shrewdly asked him, ‘ Weel, what will ye say 
noo if the minister speers hoo mony commandments there 
are?’ ‘Say! I shall say ten to be sure.’ To which the 
other rejoined with great triumph, ‘Ten! Try ye him wi’ 
ten! I tried him wi’ a hunner, and he wasna satisfied.’ ”’ 

The author adduces some very ludicrous mistakes made by 
strangers in Scotland, who assumed to be adepts in the na- 
tional tongue. But he gives no illustration more absurd than 
one which we ourselves heard of in Scotland. A conceited 
young Englishman was dining at a ducal residence there, and 
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was boasting to the company of his familiarity with the Scot- 
tish language. He was sitting by the daughter of the house, 
a witty and most beautiful girl. As the ladies retired from 
the dining-room the youth was alert to open the door; the 
maiden, slowly passing him, said, with an arch smile, “‘ My canty 
callant, come prie my mou!” and thus turned what might 
have been his privilege into his punishment; for she simply 
said, ‘* My gay young fellow, come taste my mouth, ’’ — that is, 
“Kiss me’? ;— and the gay young fellow looked very like — 
a fool. 

The section on “ Proverbs” we have not touched, for we 
felt that it would réquire to itself an entire article, and de- 
serve it. The Scottish proverbs, as given by our author, are 
a treasury of originality, shrewdness, sagacity, and humor. 
They have all a strong savor of nationality ; many are peculiar 
to the characteristics of the language and the people, and to 
those which have been adopted from other nations, or which 
are common to all nations, the Scottish mind has given its own 
marked impression. 

Dean Ramsay has a chapter “ On Scottish Stories of Wit and 
Humor.” We cannot see why the Dean has this special chap- 
ter, since nearly the whole book consists of such stories. We 
have already selected some of these stories ; we will select two 
or three more. The author tells of an old sick beggar-woman, 
‘¢ who drank six bottles of beer and half a bottle of whiskey, 
then fell asleep for forty-eight hours, at the end of which time 
she awoke quite recovered!” This beats Lover’s Irishman, 
who also on a certain occasion slept forty-eight hours. He 
mistook a ship bound to Bengal for one bound to Fingal, got 
into it, and slept forty-eight hours in the hold. When dis- 
covered and questioned, nothing surprised the captain so much 
as the length of his sleep. ‘“ Why,” said the captain, “I 
never heard of any one who could sleep forty-eight hours at a 
stretch.” ‘“ Och, yer Honor,” observed the passenger, “ ye 


see, whin we Irishmin shleeps, we pays attintion to it.” 
Dean Ramsay ascribes the legend of the roast goose, the 
goose with one leg, to a waggish old cook in Scotland. He 
admits, however, that a parallel story is in “ The Decameron,” 
but fancies that, as there was a coincidence of vocation between 
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the Venetian Chichibio and the Scottish John Frazer, there 
may have been also a coincidence of invention. The Dean’s 
version of the story is rather bald. We have often heard a 
more dramatic version among the Irish peasantry, and they 
knew as little of Boccaccio or the Decameron as John Frazer 
did. The legend is probably of Oriental origin, and may have 
come down in several independent traditions. The Irish 
peasantry always connected it with Dean Swift, as they did, 
not only all that was mirthful, but much that was marvellous. 
A part of our childhood was spent near the ruin of a castle as 
old as the Anglo-Norman invasion ; but many of the people 
believed that Dean Swift had once dwelt in it, and therein 
studied and practised the black art. His mythic servant was 
always called ‘“ John,” and in the many wit-combats between 
the master and the man, John was always the victor. And 
here is the Irish legend of the goose. It was wet, wintry 
weather. The Dean and John were travelling together on 
horseback. They stopped over night at an inn. The next 
morning John brought the Dean’s boots to him thick covered 
with dry mud. ‘“ Why did n’t you clane my boots, you thief? ”’ 
said the Dean. ‘ Becase, it would n’t be of any use,” said 
John; “ would n’t they be as dirty as iver to-morrow?” 
“That ’s thrue,” said the Dean; “ faix, John, you ’re a janius, 
and the world will hear of you, so it will.”” The Dean quietly 
put on his boots, and gave secret orders that John should have 
no breakfast. When they set out on their journey, John had 
a long and melancholy face. ‘ What ails you, John?” asked 
the Dean. ‘I have had no breakfast, yer riverence,” answered 
John. ‘“ What’s the use of having breakfast,” said the Dean ; 
*‘ you “ll want it as badly to-morrow.” ‘Och, Master agra, but 
the ould boy could n’t hould a rush-light to you!” They 
rode quietly along, John a little behind his master, and his 
master reading what the people would consider a volume of 
devotion. A gentleman meeting them passes the Dean, but 
says to John, “ Who’s that?” “ Who’s that?” returns 
John. ‘Don’t you know? That’s the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, — England’s pride and Ireland’s glory!” ‘ Where 
may ye be going?” inquired the gentleman. ‘ We’re going 
to heaven,” answered John. “ Is this the way to heaven?” 
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asked the gentleman. “It is,’ answered John; “ Master’s 
prayin’ and I’m fastin’, and if that isn’t the way to heaven, 
I’d like to know which is.” At the close of the day they came 
again toaninn. The Dean ordered a roast goose for dinner. 
John, when the goose was done, served it up to his master 
void of a leg, which he had torn off in the ravenous impatience 
of his hunger. ‘“ Where’s the other leg of the goose ?” said 
the Dean. ‘“ Did yer riverence iver know a goose to have two 
legs, and spicially in winter?” retorted John. ‘ Well, I had 
forgotten,” observed the Dean. The next morning they rode 
along, and, as the weather was frosty, the geese along the road 
stood each upon a single leg. ‘“ Did n’t I tell yer riverence,” 
said John, “ geese niver has but one leg, spicially in winter ? ”’ 
“Whew!” shouted the Dean, and cracked his whip. The 
geese, of course, scampered off, and showed plainly that they 
belonged to the biped genus. ‘“ What do you say to that, 
John,” cried the Dean; and with exultant mockery went on, 
“Geese niver has but one leg, spicially in winter.”’ ‘* Och, 
yer riverence,” exclaimed John, “ why didn’t you shout, 
‘Whew!’ last night, and crack your whip then? Who knows 
but the goose would have had two legs? ” 

That is a capital instance of sly humor and vindictive patri- 
otism which the author quotes from Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
Sir Walter met a quack practising medicine in a small country 
town south of the Border, whom he had formerly known as a 
blacksmith and a horse-doctor. The fellow was dispensing im- 
moderate doses of “‘ laudomy and calomel,” but excused him- 
self by saying, “It would be lang before they made up for 
Flodden.” Something like this was the spirit of an Irish 
schoolmaster. He had been deeply involved in the rebellion 
of 1798, fled for his life, and suffered unutterable wretchedness 
in an obscure hiding-place of London. Being a good classical 
scholar, he after a while obtained employment as an assistant 
in a school, and subsequently mdde a fortune as the head of a 
great academy. He was one day boasting of his wealth to 
a compatriot, —‘“‘ And how do you think,” said he, “ I made 
it? Well, I made it by the blessing of God and flogging 
the sons of Irish Tories.” 

There are three public characters of whom our author 
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makes a good deal, —‘“ the Parish Idiot,” “the Town Beth- 
eral”’ (or Beadle), and “the Parish Clergyman.” We must 
omit comment on the “ Betheral.” The character is too 
locally Scottish to be made briefly intelligible, and we have no 
space for explanatory quotation. If we bring “the Parish 
Idiot” and “ the Parish Clergyman”’ into juxtaposition, it is 
with no feeling of disrespect to the clergyman, and with no 
idea that between the two characters there is the least pos- 
sible analogy. In fact, the order of relation is not ours, it 
is the Dean’s own, and the Dean has no want of reverence 
for his cloth. We begin with the Parish Idiot, or, rather, 
the harmless, half-witted, chartered simpleton of the district. 
The mental and moral traits of this character are well discrim- 
inated by Dean Ramsay, and, as is proper in such a case, 
with “a humorous sadness,’’— with “ smiles that might as well 
be tears.” One trait of this character was diligence in attend- 
ing church, and a desire to be near the pulpit. One Sunday, 
in a Scottish kirk, the minister, on entering, found the parish 
idiot, Tam, actually in the pulpit. ‘Come down, Sir, imme- 
diately,” was the peremptory and indignant call of the clergy- 
man; and, on Tam being unmoved, it was repeated with still 
greater energy. “Na, na,’ replied Tam, looking down, 
*‘ juist ye come up wi’ me. This is a perverse generation, and, 
faith, they need us baith.” This reply evinces another trait 
which was often found in this character, namely, an occasional 
power of sarcasm, and a keen sense of the ludicrous. ‘“ Jamie 
Frazer was sitting in the front gallery of the kirk, wiae awake, 
when many of the congregation were slumbering round him. 
The clergyman endeavored to awaken the attention of his 
hearers by stating the fact, saying, “‘ You see, Jamie Frazer, the 
idiot, does not fall asleep, as so many of you are doing.” ‘An’ 
I had na been an idiot,” cried out Jamie, “I wad ha’ been sleep- 
ing too.” Jamie may have felt as did a certain friend of ours 
about certain preaching. We ‘asked him if he ever went to sleep 
at the sermon? ‘ No,” said he, “ but I often wish I could.” 
We once, when listening to avery silly sermon, heard a gentle- 
man behind us whisper to another: ‘ The preacher thinks 
we are little children.” ‘ No,” said the other, “ he thinks we 
are little idiots.” But such idiots as Jamie Frazer would not 
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easily have been imposed on. Great readiness of reply is at- 
tributed also to this order of character. ‘ Daft Will Speir”’ 
was a privileged hunter in the Eglintoun grounds. He was dis- 
coveréd by the Earl, one day, taking a near cut, and crossing 
a fence in the demesne. The Earl called out, ‘‘ Come back, sir, 
that’s not the road.” ‘Do ye ken,” said Will, “ whaur I’m 
gaun?”? ‘ No,” replied his Lordship. ‘ Well, hoo do ye 


ken whether this be the road or no?” Another trait in 


the half-witted character is a dislike to work. ‘“ John,” 
said the minister to daft Jock Gray, the supposed original 
of Davie Gellatley, “‘ you are an idle fellow; you might herd a 
few cows.” ‘Me herd!” replied Jock, “I dinna ken corn 
frae garse.””’ This was as good as what an able-bodied beggar 
said to a nobleman, who reproached him for asking alms, 
‘Ah, but your Lordship would pity me, did you only know 
how lazy Iam.” One more trait, not illustrated in this book, 
sometimes belongs to the half-witted, and that is, a wonderful 
faculty of calculation. We once witnessed a case in which a 
seeming idiot astonished the most brilliant arithmeticians and 
algebraists. Their pens, as compared with his brain, were as 
the weaver’s shuttle to the lightning’s flash. His rapidity and 
power of combining and analyzing numbers was almost a 
thing incredible. It was inquired, ‘‘ What method he used?” 
He said that he did not count by tens, but by twelves. This 


curiously agrees with what Walker—once a Professor of 


Trinity College, Dublin — maintains in his “ Philosophy of 
Arithmetic,” that twelves in calculations would have been 
insuperably superior to tens. 

Ireland had its local simpleton as well as Scotland; and, as 
in Scotland, between him and the people there was much the 
same set of feelings and relations. We will ourselves preserve 
for history the memory of a local simpleton, whom we will call 
Johnny Grimes. There was a tragic element in his story and 
his character. Johnny was not only born with his natural fac- 
ulties, but to a good worldly inheritance. But in childhood 
he became an orphan, and a diabolical uncle ruined him in his 
intellect and robbed him of his property. Johnny was in mor- 
tal fear of a gun, —and to suggest that a wall near which he 
stood was unsteady, put him into agonies of horror. He was 
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good and gentle ; when otherwise, it was owing to thoughtless 
or rude tormentors. He belonged to a numerous kindred of 
wealthy farmers ; every door was open to him; as he willed 
he wandered, and with whom that pleased him for thé time 
he lived. He had most of the traits which we have already 
ascribed to his class. The Scottish idiot was a thorough Pres- 
byterian ; Johnny was as earnest a Catholic. The Scottish 
idiot would be near the pulpit, Johnny would be near the 
altar, — and it was sometimes difficult to prevent him from 
being on it. He was very imitative, and would even copy the 
priest’s gestures. There was one old woman in the congrega- 
tion who was a sad torment to him. She was one of those 
suspected pietists, who in ordinary phrase are called devotees, 
but whom the Irish more contemptuously call voteens. There 
was no end to her groanings, her grimaces, her genuflections, 
and the beating of her breast. Johnny admired her, and 
wished to out-do her; but after a while gave up the struggle 
in despair. This woman’s name was Moll Byrne; and when 
Johnny was asked what progress he made in this pious contest, 
“ Well,” said he, “I gave one thump, I gave two thumps, 
I gave a hundred, — but ould Nebuchadnezzar could n’t keep 
thumping with Moll Byrne.” Johnny was fond of tea, a rare 
rustic luxury at that time. An ambitious young beauty gave 
him quite a feast of tea, cakes, etc., that in public he should 
call her Miss Murphy. The next time Johnny met her, in her 
finest, at a dance, he went up to her, and exclaimed, in his 
loudest tones, “* Och, good luck to you, Biddy ; don’t you re- 
member the fine meal of bread and cake and tea you gave me 
to call you Miss Murph.” Johnny had the aversion of his 
class to work, and whenever his entertainers wished to get rid 
of him, they had only to request of him the smallest task ; then 
Johnny was off, without any formal ceremony of taking leave. 

We are sorry that we must soon close. We have not half 
exhausted our author’s treasury, or our own. We regret that 
we cannot expand upon the parish minister. We must refer 
our readers to Dean Ramsay’s book. The Dean speaks of the 
difference between the olden clergy and the present, in humor 
and free speech. The change is partly owing to a change of 
sentiment, and not a little to a change of costume. A man 
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might safely joke from under a wig, who, wearing his own hair, 
would be forced to caution ; a gold-headed cane and a clerical 
hat were strong safeguards against obtrusive liberties. The 
clergy of the present day are prim and proper; but what else 
can they be, when look alone distinguishes them from others, 
or the white cravat, which they share in common with well- 
dressed waiters ? 

The racy speech in old-time ministers must have been very 
pleasant. ‘‘ Maister Dunlop,” said two wags in Dumfries, to 
a minister of this kind, “dae ye hear the news?” ‘ What 
news?” ‘QO, the Deil’s dead.” “Is he,” said Mr. Dunlop, 
‘then I maun pray for twa faitherless bairns.”” We are glad to 
see that quaint comment on a verse in the Psalms made his- 
torical, which we had always regarded as mythical. It was, it 
seems, a Mr. Shirra of Kircaldy who remarked, when reading 
out of the 116th Psalm, “I said in my haste, all men are liars,” 
— ‘Indeed, Dauvid, an ye had been i’ this parish, ye might 
hae said it at your leesure.” The naiveté and simplicity of 
those old-time clergy were not less remarkable than their free- 
dom of speech and manner. To Mr. Ramsay’s stories we will 
ourselves add two. A Highland preacher was told that many 
of his congregation complained of his sermons as being too 
long. The old man was indignant. On the next Sunday he 
took occasion to allude to the complaint. ‘‘ And sae,” said he, 
‘“‘ ye think my sermons o’er lang; yet there’s chiels amang ye 
that ’ll gae awa up to Lunnun, and listen to Billy Pitt, Charley 
Fox, and Neddy Burke, ay for five and sax hours at a time, 
and ye winna hear me for twa or three.” Another elderly 
minister, whom we will call the Rev. Dr. Scott, listened very 
gravely at a Presbytery dinner to a number of his junior breth- 
ren, who bitterly declaimed as to the decline of reverence, and 
especially among the young. “ Weel,” said he, “I dinna think 
sae. The youngsters are juist as gude as they used to be.” 
To confirm his assertion he went on: ‘1 was gaein’ the ither 
day into Margery Musclady’s Public [tavern] ; twa Lunnon 
chiels were stannin’ recht in the duirway, and they were sweer- 
in’ maist dreedfully. I stopped and admonished them; and 
whether it was the caulm yet dignifeed maiuner in whilk I re- 
buked them, or whether it was the pooer o’ the word itself, I 
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dinna exactly ken, but ane o’ them turned quick roun’ to me 
and said, ‘ Thankee, ould boy.’”’ The people, too, were racy, as 
well as the clergy. ‘ I wonder what ’n the minister is greetin’ 
aboot,” said one old critic to another, while the preacher was 
weeping over a very foolish sermon. ‘‘ Gin ye were whaur he 
is, and had sae little to say for yersel’, ye ’d greet as mickle as 
he does.” 

As it was in Scotland, so it was in New England. The clergy 
and the laity were quaint and racy. “ I have had many a painful 
occasion,” said old Mr. Howe of Hopkinton, Mass., preaching 
a quarter-century sermon to his people, — “‘ 1 have had many 
a painful occasion to administer rebuke to you from this pulpit ; 
‘but I must do you the justice to say, that you had always the 
common sense to know that you richly deserved it.” A min- 
ister who had preached a very long and not very lively ser- 
mon, thinking his eloquence gave him a title to complain of his 
fatigue, said, on coming down from his pulpit, to his deacon, 
“QO Deacon, but I am so tired!” “ And have ye no pity for 
us?” replied the deacon. ‘“ Why,” said one parishioner to 
another, coming out of Sunday-morning service, “did our 
minister preach on the secret decrees of the Almighty. Was n’t 
he aware that half a dozen of the most tattling gossips of the 
county were present, and that before the afternoon the whole 
matter will be all over town.” ‘So you, they tell me,” said 
an elderly theologian in petticoats to a quiet young man, “ are 
a Universalist preacher!” ‘“ Yes, madam, I am,” was the calm 
reply. ‘And you don’t b’lieve in the eternity of hell’s tor- 
ments?” ‘No, madam, I don’t.” ‘O, horrible! And do 
you b’lieve the wicked will suffer at all in the future state?” 
“Yes, madam, I do.” ‘ How long do you suppose?” ‘O, 
possibly a length of duration which no created imagination can 
measure or conceive.” ‘ Well,” groaned out the old lady, par- 
tially comforted, “‘ well, that’s something.” 

We are persuaded that gatherings might be made from New 
England life to fill a volume larger than Dean Ramsay’s, — 
and Dean Ramsay’s we recommend with all our heart to all 
who love local knowledge, national enthusiasm, innocent hilar- 
ity, and mirth that leaves no stain upon the memory. 

We close with two short observations; one as to the humor 
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of the book, and the other as to the humor of the nation. Most 
of the humor of the book is in some degree clerical, or associated 
with the religious habits of the people. This is natural ; — 
first, because the popular life of deepest and most universal in- 
terest was connected with religious habits and religious institu- 
tions ; secondly, because the clergy were the most marked rep- 
resentatives of that life; and thirdly, because the author, being 
himself a clergyman, would gather his knowledge a good deal 
within the sphere of his profession. 

As to the humor of the nation, it is, upon the whole, grave, 
caustic, critical, analytic, logical, — more the product of strong 
commoh-sense, of keen and observant intellect, than of ready 
sympathy, quick sensibility, and exuberant imagination. This 
estimate would not satisfy the author; we doubt if it would 
satisfy any Scotchman. We would say, however, that we do 
not mean to disparage Scotch humor; we merely wish to dis- 
tinguish and define it. We consider it a humor very brilliant 
and very rich. Besides, we write rather of the popular humor 
of Scotland than of its literary humor. Unquestionably, Smol- 
lett, Burns, Scott, Galt, and Wilson were great masters of hu- 
mor, but even in these the national characteristics which we 
refer to are strongly marked. As Scotchmen, they had these 
characteristics ; but as men of genius, they had greatly more. 
It is by comparing nation with nation in their popular life that 
we can discriminate their simplest spontaneous tendencies. No 
one that knew aught of mind, or that ever read history, has 
denied to the Scotch wit and humor earnest imagination and 
profound enthusiasm. But the root of these is in the soil of 
logic, and when the root does not grow bravely upward, and 
by the sap of thought and passion abundantly effloresce and 
fructify, it is apt to dry into a stunted and barren literalness. 
Accordingly, satirists and wags lay hold, in bitterness or fun, 
on this side of Scotch character, as they do on the weak side of 
Irish character, when they taunt it with bragging, bulls, and 
blunders. Our author’s sensitiveness against such strictures 
shows something of the literalness which satirists and wags 
ridicule. Sydney Smith used to say, ‘‘ It requires a surgical 
operation to get a joke well into a Scotch understanding.”’ And 
this our author treats as if the immortal Sydney meant it seri- 
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ously, — Sydney, who had read Burns, lived with Jeffrey, and 
was at home with Scott and Wilson! It was a mirthful ex- 
travagance, and had no more intention of reality than a surgi- 
cal operation would have had adequacy to the cutting of a joke 
into a Scotchman or any other man. And Charles Lamb is 
also taken to task. “I wish,” said he, at a festival given to 
the son of Burns, “it had been the father instead of the son” ; 
upon which four Scotchmen present with one voice exclaimed, 
‘‘That”’s impossible, for he’s dead.” So the author sets him- 
self to prove that, after all, his countrymen were not so much 
out of the way, for a great many at the time did n’t know that 
Burns was dead. This is what Lamb would have most loudly 
‘laughed at. Farmers were not long ago in England who hardly 
knew that George the Third was dead, and farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania supposed for years that General Jackson was still their 
President. The idea of taking Lamb at his word would have 
been to him the most amusing of all absurdities. Lamb was 
told of a man whose arms were shot off in a sea-fight, and, as 
the poor wretch was lifted to be carried to cockpit, his legs 
were also shot off: and “ Did he live?” said Charles. ‘“ No,” 
said the narrator. ‘ What a pity!” said the melancholy wag, 
‘he ’d have been such an ornament to society!” This might 
as well be taken for a specimen of Lamb’s humanity and #s- 
thetics, as his banter about Burns for a deliberate estimate of 
Scotch character and talent. The Scots have all to boast that 
history can give to claims of noblest glory, — independence, 
liberty, genius, and achievement. They can, therefore, well af- 
ford to bear with the sneers of satirists and the laugh of wags ; 
to be charitable, also, to nations of not less intellect or bravery 
than themselves, though not so successful. 
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Art. VII.—MASSON’S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
DICTION. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Diction. By Epwarp Masson, 


M. A. Second Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: Smith, English, 
& Co. 1860. 


In the Examiner for November, 1859, we gave a critical 


notice of the first edition of Masson’s Translation of Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Diction, in which, after 
speaking of the original work and of the translation accord- 
ing to our view of their merits, we pointed out the suppression 
by the translator, without notice, of three important passages 
of the original, which had a favorable bearing on Unitarian 
expositions of the New Testament. 

We are happy to perceive, from this second revised edition, 
that our exposure of such sectarian unfairness has had the 
desired effect. The translator has restored all the suppressed 
passages, in the main correctly translated, so that we now have 
the valuable work of Winer unmutilated. 

We regret to be obliged to put in the qualification in the 
main. For even in this new edition he has, by interpolating 
the word “invincible ” into the translation of the suppressed 
note which he has restored, changed a strong and absolute 
assertion of Winer into a weak and qualified one. Winer 
says,* “‘ that there is no grammatical objection to our taking 
the phrase ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ in Titus ii. 13, as a 
second subject” ; that is, not the same subject as “ the Great 
God” in the first clause of the verse.t Mr. Masson makes 
him say that there is no “ invincible ” obstacle of a grammati- 
cal nature to our taking the clause as a second subject. Now 
this interpolation of the word “ invincible’ was evidently in- 
tentional. In a nice question of grammatical interpretation, it 
was designed to make Winer, who is universally regarded as 
an authority, convey the idea that there were grammatical 
obstacles in the case, but not “invincible” ones. The trans- 
lator has thus again shown a want of fidelity to his author, 
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and to the cause of truth, which we feel it our duty to 
expose. 

Mr. Masson has also seen fit to bring the charge against the 
author whom he has translated, “‘ that he has exhibited but too 
often unmistakable indications of precipitation and unfairness 
in his decisions on passages directly connected with doctrinal 
points of vital importance.” To those who are acquainted 
with the writings of Dr. Winer, such as his Bible Dictionary, 
his Commentary on Galatians, &c., we need not express 
our conviction of the utter recklessness of this charge. The 
truth, known to all who are acquainted with the writings of 
German theologians, is, that Dr. Winer was remarkably free 

‘from theological biases and prejudices. So honest and capa- 
ble a judge as Neander, expressed, as we think, the general 
sentiment of theologians, when, speaking of this very passage, 
Titus ii. 13, he refers to Winer as “ that unprejudiced critic.” * 

Still, we are glad that Mr. Masson has felt obliged to restore 
the suppressed passages of the Grammar, though he has not 
done it very gracefully. He has even had the assurance, after 
a very lame apology, in his Introduction, for his offence 
against literary fidelity, to make a strained effort to find some 
delinquency in us, his kind-hearted reviewers, who have done 
for him the best thing which one man can do for another, in 
pointing out to him the path of duty and honor. 

Thus he accuses us of referring to Erasmus as asserting the 
anti-trinitarian exposition of Titus ii. 13, without mentioning 
the fact that Erasmus declares the text to be grammatically 
favorable to the Trinitarian interpretation. Here are two 
careless misstatements. In the first place, we made no allusion 
whatever to Erasmus’s exposition of Titus ii. 13, in the whole 
article. We referred to his exposition of 1 John v. 20, and of 
this verse alone.t In the second place, Mr. Masson gives a 
false impression in regard to Erasmus’s exposition of Titus ii. 
13. Erasmus does not say what Mr. Masson represents him 





* History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church, page 509, note, 
Bohn’s edition. 

t Weare pleased that Mr. Alford, notwithstanding his strong Trinitarian bias, 
has demonstrated, by the most conclusive arguments, that the Unitarian exposition 
of this verse is the true one. See his note on the passage. 
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as saying. What Erasmus says is, that Chrysostom and others 
had applied both epithets, “‘ Great God” and “ our Saviour,” 
to Christ, “in opposition to the Arians, whereas the language 
is ambiguous, or rather seems to be more favorable to the 
Arians than to us,’ —“ cum sermo plane sit anceps. Imo 
magis pro illis facere videatur, quam pro nobis.” It is a very 
considerable abuse of language, to say the least, when Mr. 
Masson asserts that “ Erasmus regards the text to be gram- 
matically favorable to the Trinitarians.” 

Mr. Masson makes a similar effort to find something wrong 
in us in relation to our use of Mr. Alford’s name as an author- 
ity. After giving a general statement of Winer’s doctrine of 
the use of the Greek article in certain cases, we simply re- 
marked, that ‘the same thing had been demonstrated by the 
late Professor Stuart, in a learned essay on the Greek article, 
and more recently by Mr. Alford in his note on Titus ii. 13.” 
Mr. Masson cannot deny that this is strictly true, and that it is 
all that we said of Mr. Alford’s views. And yet Mr. Masson 
accuses the reviewer of “referring to Alford in particular, as 
asserting the anti-trinitarian exposition of Titus ii. 13,” and 
then cites a passage from Alford’s Commentary to prove our 
incorrectness. 

This is a strange way of writing. We never referred to Mr. 
Alford “as asserting the anti-trinitarian exposition of Titus ii. 
13.” Without regarding him as first-rate authority, we re- 
ferred to him as a good Greek scholar and a Trinitarian, who, 
with Professor Stuart, maintained, in his well-known New Tes- 
tament Commentary, the same doctrine concerning the Greek 
article with Winer. It followed, indeed, from the doctrine of 
the Greek article as maintained by Alford, Stuart, and Winer, 
that the epithet “ great God,” in Titus ii. 15, is not necessarily 
applied to “our Saviour Jesus Christ,” as Middleton main- 
tained. Whether Mr. Alford, on other grounds than that of 
the Greek article, gave a Trinitarian exposition of the passage 
in question, it was not to our purpose either to affirm or deny. 
The subject of discussion was the use of the Greek article, and 
its bearing on a controverted doctrine, or rather interpretation 
of a text. We therefore simply stated that Stuart’s view 
might be found in his Essay (and, we might have added, in 
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his Grammar of the New Testament Idiom), and Alford’s in 
his note on Titus ii. 13. 

But as Mr. Masson has drawn attention to the general expo- 
sition of this passage, and as some of our readers may have the 
curiosity to know how Mr. Alford does attempt to infer the 
deity of Christ from the verse, we will state his argument, 
and add a few remarks to show what it is worth. 

Having rejected the version of the passage which some Trin- 
itarians have given, namely, ‘ looking for the blessed hope and 
manifestation of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” and having demonstrated that the Greek article does 
not require such a version, Mr. Alford translates the verse thus: 
‘“‘Jooking for the blessed hope and manifestation of the glory of 
the great God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” He then 
goes on to establish the opinion which is supported by Unitari- 
ans and by most Trinitarians, that the epithet Great God is ap- 
plied to the Father only, and not “ to our Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 
‘This interpretation,” he concludes, “ satisfies all the gram- 
matical requirements of the sentence, and is both structurally 
and contextually more probable, and more agreeable to the 
Apostle’s way of writing, and I have therefore preferred it.” 

But although Mr. Alford thus far agrees with Unitarians, 
and, indeed, with the majority of interpreters, in his exposition 
of the verse, he goes on to draw an argument for the Deity of 
Christ from the circumstance that the Apostle speaks of the 
glory of the great God in such close connection with the glory 
~ of Jesus Christ. This implies, as he thinks, that the glory of 
the Son is represented by the Apostle as equal to that of the 
Father. ‘‘ The verse asserts,’ he says, ‘ his equality in glory 
with the Father, in a way which would be blasphemy if predi- 
cated of any of the sons of men.” 

But this idea of equality in glory does not appear in the 
verse. It is not true, as Mr. Alford alleges, that the verse as- 
serts it. Neither is it true that the verse implies it. As there 
is one God, and one mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus, the glory of “the great God” may be one, and 
the glory of “our Saviour Jesus Christ”’ another. In truth, 
the circumstance that Jesus was “ one of the sons of men,” in- 
stead of being inconsistent with his glory as judge of the world, 
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is mentioned by the Apostle John as constituting a qualifica- 
tion for it: “And hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment because he is a son of man,” vios avOpwrov.* So the 
Apostle Paul says, “‘ because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by a man 
whom he hath ordained,” &c., év avdpi @ dpice.t It would, 
indeed, be very unbecoming to speak in the same sentence of 
the manifestation of the glory of the great God, and of that of 
a common man, one who stood in no peculiar relation to God, 
and had received from him no extraordinary powers. But of 
“a man approved of God by miracles and wonders and signs 
which God did by him,” {— of “a man anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power,” §— of a man “ whom God exalted to || 
his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour,” 4] —of one “ to 
whom the Father hath given authority to execute judgment, 
because he is a son of man,’’** — it seems to us very appropri- 
ate and Scriptural to use the language, “looking for the blessed 
hope and manifestation of the glory of the great God, and-of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.”” Very Scriptural, we say. For in 
Luke ix. 26 we find Christ himself using the language, “ Of 
him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he cometh in his 
own glory, and that of the Father, and of the holy angels.” 
Here certainly the *glory of the holy angels is spoken of in as 
close connection with that of the Father, as the glory of our 
Saviour is with that of “the great God” in Titus ii. 13. But 
will any one assert that the glory of the holy angels is equal 
to that of the Supreme Being? Unless Mr. Alford is prepared 
to maintain so monstrous a proposition, he must give up his 
argument for the Deity of Christ drawn from Titus ii. 13. 
In 1 Chron. xxix. 20 we read, “ And all the congregation 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down their 
heads and worshipped the Lord and the king”; that is, King 
David. Here the king of Israel is as closely associated with 
Jehovah, as Jesus is with the Deity in any passage in the New 
Testament. Who can doubt that, if in any passage of the lat- 





* John v. 27. + Acts xvii. 31. 
¢ Acts ii. 22. § Acts x. 38. , 
|| See Robinson’s Lexicon on tyydw, and most commentaries. 
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ter there could be found a text which asserted that all the 
church worshipped the Lord and Jesus Christ his son, it would 
be adduced as a first-rate proof-text in favor of the deity of 
Jesus of Nazareth? And yet the deity of King David would 
be proved by a passage equally strong. 

Far from us be the thought of detracting from the true and 
proper glory of Jesus Christ. We would rather exult and give 
thanks to God, “who raised him up from the dead and gave 
him glory” ;* who so highly exalted one of the race to which 
we belong, and “‘ gave him a name that is above every name.”’ t 
We follow with hearty sympathy the acclamation of the heav- 
enly host, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing.” {| But we trust we shall never be led, 
even by our sense of the exalted merits of him who was faith- 
ful even unto death, to forget the unrivalled claims of the In- 
finite One. We must still hold fast the faith of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, that after the final manifestation of the glory of 
our Saviour, and when “all things shall be put under his feet,” 
“then shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under him, THAT GOD MAY BE ALL IN ALL.”’§ 





Art, VII.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


WE have, perhaps, given more credit to the higher clergy of the 
Church of England than they deserve, for catholicity of sentiment, in 
leaving unnoticed for a year the “ Essays and Reviews,” or “ Recent 
Inquiries in Theology.” They have, however, at last very precisely 
confirmed our estimate of the present position of their Church, — 
which proves to be, as we have supposed, a Church made up of such 
diverse elements of opinion and belief that it has no power to excom- 
municate for doctrine’s sake any liberal student who chooses to remain 
within its pale. True, its present aspect in this matter is not so re- 
spectable as it was six months since. It was then, to appearance, a 
Broad Church, generously indifferent to the varieties of speculation of 
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its members. Its prelates now confess that they are not generous, 
and not even indifferent, but that they are simply unable in the catho- 
lic England of to-day to interfere with the studies, the opinions, or 
the publications of their liberal clergy. 

The “ Essays and Reviews” had been published nearly a year be- 
fore any authoritative sentence of episcopal censure was loudly pro- 
nounced upon them. It is possible that this delay was due simply to 
English slowness, —to that quiet phlegm in the English character 
which compels England to wait till the day she wants a fleet of gun- 
boats before she begins.to build them. Perhaps the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had not learned, till February last, of the existence of that 
book of heresy, of which the second edition was reprinted here last 
summer, and which among us had had its time, and had given place to 
later literature. We believe the fact to be, however, that the Arch- 
bishop and the other prelates of England would have let the book pass 
unnoticed,— in accordance with the usual and safer policy of their 
counsels, — but for the very bold charges made in the Westminster 
Review’s critique upon it. This article was understood to be written 
by a Fellow in one of the Universities, a person living, therefore, in 
the receipt of the benefactions of the Church. He patronized the 
boldness of the “ Essays” in his notice; but did not hesitate to say 
that they made, still, but a tame statement of what the active mind of 
England had come at; and, which was worse, he charged that, if the 
Universities themselves would express themselves fully, the voice of 
their latitudinarianism would be such as would make the “ Essays” 
seem indeed conservative. 

Now if it were only the “ Westminster” which said this, it could 
have been left to go by. For the “ Westminster” is recognized as an 
outside barbarian, and “The Church” need not mind what it says. If 
the Christian Examiner had said this here,—as it did not, — any 
organ of the “ 7’he Church” could have ridiculed the assertion, and 
said we did not know what we were talking about. But when the 
statement came, avowedly, from a University Fellow, somebody some- 
where had to say something about it. 

Accordingly, the Archbishop of Canterbury drew up, in February 
last, a letter, which was signed by all the bishops in that province, 
being almost all the English bishops. The letter is generally called a 
“ protest” against the doctrines of the “ Essays and Reviews,” — and 
that is a fair enough name. It expresses, in general terms, the regret 
of these prelates that the book has been published, their conviction of 
its dangerous character, and their hope that its errors will go no 
further. 

Whether the divines who wrote most of the Essays were or were 
not “eminent” before the bishops made them so, has been a question 
with our friends of the Church Monthly, about which they could not 
themselves agree very perfectly. It is now a mere question of the 
past, for there is no doubt that they are now among the most eminent 
men in England. . Their book, which, if they were Americans, they would 
have themselves half forgotten by this time, is called to universal 
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notice. It is the theme of discussion of all ecclesiastical, lay, and liter- 
ary journals ; and, for their nine days, they have certainly been the 
heroes of the time, — an eminence having been given them which they 
are not likely to lose. 

We have only the privilege of lookers-on in our description of what 
has followed the “ protest.” Eight thousand of the clergy sent an ad- 
dress to the Archbishop, asking his Grace and the other bishops to 
devise such measures as would “banish and drive away from the 
Church all such erroneous and strange doctrines” as were contained 
in the volume. But: that is easier asked for than done, even though 
one ask an Archbishop. It is not every St. Patrick that can drive all 
the pests out of his diocese. And we doubt if the bishops would not 
have been as well pleased if the matter had dropped before this address 
was presented. At least we know that the Archbishop said, in reply, 
_ that he was obliged to the clergy, but really he did not see what he 

could do about it. He said the best thing to do with the book was to 
answer it,—and he did not doubt that they could do that ;— he 
advised them, in short, to answer it, —said it was “very frivolous and 
answerable,” and so bade them God speed. When he said the book 
was “answerable,” he did not mean what that word so frequntly means 
in the English language, that the book could be trusted or relied upon, 
but, rather, that it could be easily answered. ‘ 

What is more critical in the Archbishop’s reply is this, — that he said 
he could do nothing about it. Ie said that any effectual legal proceed- 
ings would be delayed so long as to be of no purpose, and that their 
only effect would be to “ prolong a most objectionable discussion for two 
or three years.” Here is the acknowledgment by the highest prelate 
in the English Church, that she has no remedy for the widest diversities 
of doctrine ; — that, as her poet Keble puts it, her thunders of excom- 
munication sleep. It seems that it is a sleep which knows no waking. 
For this acknowledgment, we confess ourselves, as members of the 
Church universal, most grateful. 

Precisely why the Archbishop opened “a most objectionable dis- 
cussion” which he thought it desirable to close as soon as it was opened, 
is not, of course, easily explained. We believe, however, that, as far as 
lookers-on can give the explanation, we have given it. It is not neces- 
sary for us to analyze the very curious discussion which followed in 
convocation. It is enough to say, that it resulted in substantiating the 
fact, that the English Church is, from the pressure of opinion around 
her, if from no other reason, essentially a Church without uniformity of 
doctrine. It is acknowledged by her chief, that she has no present 
power to condemn or set aside any of her members for heresy, so long 
as they choose to remain within her pale. How far she likes this posi- 
tion of open council does not fully appear. More than ten thousand of 
her clergy did not sign the letter condemning the “ Essays and Reviews.” 
What they think about her freedom of opinion does not appear. What 
does appear is, that her lay members, the people of England at large, 
and the English government, do not choose to have any ecclesiastical 
judgments pronounced upon English clergymen for doctrine’s sake, — 
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while their doctrines tend toward the liberal side of speculation ; — and 
that such judgments are impossible. 

We have intimated that the greater part of the subject-matter of 
our discussion with the Church Monthly on this book has fallen to 
the ground, in the unexpected assistance which we have received from 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The very courteous man- 
ner in which the editors of the Church Monthly assure us that we 
misconceived their view of Dr. Hedge and the Examiner, really makes 
it unnecessary that we should say anything more regarding their 
correspondent’s charge of “ misrepresentation.” Till we read their 
note in the March number, we had the fear that they were living up 
to the rule which Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe,* one of the recent 
converts to their communion, lays down for all the American Episco- 
palians. He advises them to shun all “ American books” in general, 
and specifies “ Encyclopedias, popular libraries, and family periodi- 
cals,” in particular, as books which should be banished from men’s 
homes. We could well conceive that anybody who had read Dr. 
Coxe’s tract should begin by taking his advice as far as that work 
went; and as the Examiner, alike with the Church Monthly, falls 
under his last specific head, we had begun to fear that we were 
arguing with combatants who replied to us without reading what we 
said. We imagined them engaged in “ Bull, Beveridge, and Hooker ” ; 
while all American books, — Dr. Coxe, the Examiner, and their own 
journal, — were “banished from their homes.” But it appears that 
they have not yet reached this asceticism. It will not come, perhaps, 
till the hair-shirts come. They may have renounced Dr. Coxe, but not 
the Examiner. And whatever their contributor meant, in several 
pages charging us with misrepresentation, all that they meant was 
that these essayists do not in any way represent the thought, feeling, or 
doctrine of the Church of England. 

We repeat that we have never said they did. But we have said 
that that Church tolerates them, and must tolerate them. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury confirms us. Dr. Hedge has said that the 
promise of the Church of England is in such men as they and Maurice 
and Stanley. Nobody has yet ventured to ridicule this statement, which 
indeed must wait the future, as the only criterion which can set it 
aside. If it were true when the editors of the Church Monthly said it, 
that any writer in England who should call them “eminent divines ” 
would be laughed at, that is not true now, when the highest prelate in 
the English Church has virtually admitted that character. 

Between us and the editors of the Church Monthly, then, there is 
virtually no question left. They think we have been rash in what we 
said of the “ eminent divine misrepresentation.” Their correspondent 
charged us with misrepresentation for calling these authors “ eminent 
Church of England divines.” We replied, that he invented the phrase. 
It is as a verbal answer to our statement that he first used the phrase 
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“ eminent divines ” in connection with this book, that the editors quote 
this passage from our September number: “Seven members of the 
Church ot England, most of them eminent divines and prominent 
leaders of the thought and advanced science of the age.” This is 
merely a verbal reply, however. The charge made was, that we had 
called them “eminent Church of England divines,” those words being 
printed as a quotation from us. The passage quoted is anything but a 
justification of this “ misrepresentation.” 

We can still hardly conceive more guarded language. In so few 
words, we take care not to ascribe to them eminence in the Church, 
but, separating them from that, we speak of their prominence in the 
advanced science of the age. Most of that science is outside the 
Church of England, as most men know. To say that such a passage 
calls them representatives of the English Church, or types of its opin- 
ions, —to justify by it the quotation “eminent Church of England 
divines,” —is rash. But the rashness is not ours. 

Our expression may be careless ; but it is intelligible. We were 
charged — not by the editors, but by their correspondent, whom they had 
not then disavowed — with calling these men “ eminent Church of Eng- 
land divines,” — meaning that their doctrine represented the prevailing 
doctrine of the Church of England. It is no excuse for that charge to 
prove that we said they were members of the Church of England, and 
divines eminent and prominent in the advanced science of the age. 

The future will prove whether the Examiner and Dr. Hedge are 
not right in saying that these men and their allies are the leaven of the 
Church of England,—that they represent “the life” of Anglican 
theology, and its strain and promise. Certainly very little “life” or 
“ promise” have thus far appeared in the debates in Convocation. 


At last, old-school Orthodoxy has given us a readable periodical.* 
Three several times within the last dozen years has the experiment of 
a substantial New England counterblast to heresy been tried. The 
revived “ Panoplist,” borrowing the shape and style of its defunct 
namesake, could not secure its vigor. It was dull, more dull, most dull, 
and its short existence was but a lingering death. “The American Theo- 
logical Review ” began boldly, and with splendid assumption sent forth 
its loud salute, and then vanished from this region, — spirited away, the 
public could scarcely tell how or when. Now, in this first year of a 
new decade, the third trial is made; and it is to be hoped, for the honor 
of the cause and its sponsors, that the proverb of “the third time” will 
not be falsified by any speedy failure. The beginning is certainly good. 
A very graceful title-page, and fair typography, make the Review 
very attractive to the eye. The dulness, moreover, which the “ Pano- 
plist” and the dry lessons of the old theology might prophesy, is 
not an attribute of the Boston Review. It is fresh, racy, and origi- 
nal, avoiding stereotyped phrases, while it makes no effort of mere 





* The Boston Review. 1861. Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2, January and March. Boston: 
John M. Whittemore and Company. 8vo. pp. 208. 
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rhetoric. In neither of the numbers thus far published is there a 
flimsy or a tiresome article. They can be read straight on, from 
beginning to end, without fatigue, and with genuine pleasure, for their 
literary merits. 

The Boston Review appears as the defender of the cause of sound 
Orthodoxy, imperilled by false friends within its fold, not less than by 
heretical wolves that prow] around it. It willingly admits that “ heresy- 
hunting” is its chosen work. It wishes to sound an alarm, and to sound 
it so loud that the churches shall not refuse to hear. We see no reason 
to doubt that it will be faithful to this declared purpose. The names of 
the stanch adherents of Calvinism on its cover are vouchers enough 
for the uncompromising position which it will hold. We cannot agree 
with the “ Congregationalist,” in thinking that the January number 
shows a “lack of strength, both of thought and orthodoxy.” On the 
contrary, the “thought” seems to us as forcible as the language, and 
the orthodoxy of the most approved ancient type. 

The articles which will attract most attention are those upon Theo- 
dore Parker, and upon the Theology of Plymouth Pulpit. No false 
delicacy prevents the critic from saying what he thinks about the abom- 
inations of the arch-heretic, and about the fatal heresies which the liv- 
ing prophet promulgates. It is quite evident that the Boston Review 
regards the difference between Mr. Beecher and Mr. Parker as only a 
question of degrees, not a difference in kind, and sees in the profane 
Naturalism of the Music Hall only the legitimate issue and last result 
of the doctrines which the Brooklyn pulpit proclaims to all the land. 

The writer of this article upon Theodore Parker has done great injus- 
tice, by the way, to the Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He singles out Mr. Clarke as an especial sinner in the good and 
brave words which he spoke for the friend of his bosom. He overlooks 
his positive and frequent disclaimer of sympathy with Mr. Parker's 
theological system. In the Unitarian body, difference of opinion is no 
bar to friendship and fair judgment; and the same kind heart which 
led Mr. Clarke to speak well of ‘Theodore Parker, in opposing his the- 
ology, led him to speak well of Nehemiah Adams in opposing his 
theology. It is the great evil of such dogmatism as this Boston Re- 
view is set to represent, that it excludes and cannot understand the 
workings of a catholic spirit. 


THE most important peculiarity of M. Rilliet’s translation* of the 
New Testament is that it is made from the Vatican manuscript. This 
is chosen as the oldest of those which have been examined and edited, 
and, at the time of the translation, the oldest of those known to exist. 
It is to be regretted that the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript was 





* Les Livres du Nouveau Testament, traduits pour la premiére Fois, d’apres 
le Texte Grec le plus Ancien, avec les Variantes de la Vulgate Latine et des Manu- 
scrits Grecs jusqu’au Dixieme Siecle, les Citations de l’Ancien ‘Testament, suivant 
le Texte Hebreu et la Version des LXX., une Division Nouvelle de chaque Livre 
et des Notes explicatives. Par AtBert Ritvret, Ancien Professeur a |’ Académie 
de Genéve. Paris et Genéve: Joél Cherbuliez. 1859. 8vo. pp. 704. 
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not made a little sooner, since the principle on which Rilliet has acted 
would have compelled him to choose that manuscript. Whatever may 
be thought of the correctness of the principle, all must praise the hon- 
esty and fideiity of the work. ‘The text is that of the Vatican manu- 
script, without alterations of order, and without insertions of passages 
which this leaves out. M. Rilliet is not, like Mr. Sawyer, afraid to 
omit those spurious passages, such as Mark xvi. 9-20 and John viii. 
1-11, while professing to follow his authority. Nor does he, on the 
other hand, like Dr. Bloomfield, pretend that he has found in the Vati- 
can manuscript the missing epistles, those of Paul to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, or the Apocalypse, or the last four chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; but he frankly says that he has translated 
these from the Alexandrine manuscript. 

In addition to the text, at the bottom of each page are given, first a 
list of all the manuscripts prior to the tenth century which contain the 
text; then, a list of the various readings of these manuscripts, as 
also of the Vulgate ; then, the passages quoted from the Old Testament, 
both as they are in the Hebrew and in the Septuagint version ; and, 
finally, notes explanatory of customs, allusions, geography, and chro- 
nology. There are numerals which mark the common division into 
chapters and verses. But the translator has made a new division, the 
skeleton of which he gives at the opening of each book, according to 
the topics treated or the changes of time and place. He divides the 
Gospel of Matthew into four parts; that of Mark into three parts, 
with an “ Introduction”; that of Luke into five parts, with a “ Preface” ; 
and that of John into two parts, with a Prologue, an Epilogue, and an 
Appendix. Under these principal divisions are numerous subdivisions, 
but there is no attempt to foist into the text any title, or to weave in- 
terpretation into the proper reading. 

A good map accompanies the volume, and an admirable Preface con- 
denses the history of the New Testament text, with an account of the 
various manuscripts, versions, and quotations by the Fathers. From 
this Preface it is easy to draw the inference that: the sympathies of 
Rilliet are rather with that school of theology of which Colani and 
Coquerel are the representatives, than with the so-called Evangelical 
party. We may hardly say that his translation is the best of the eight 
or ten which have been made from the original Greek into the F rench 
tongue since the Reformation, but it is certainly, in freedom, in accura- 
cy, in beauty, a great improvement upon the translation in common use 
in the French Protestant churches, and also upon the Catholic version 
of the Vulgate. The volume is a noble and creditable proof of that 
proficiency in religious studies which is attracting now to the new, Ge- 
nevan party the attention of European scholars. 


IN an article upon the French Preachers in the Christian Examiner 
for November, 1859, mention was made of Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, as one of the most noted, if not of the most eminent. 
The notoriety of this influential prelate has been further increased by 
the bulky and ambitious treatise in which he essays to vindicate the 
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Papacy, and establish the right of Pius IX. to tyrannize over the 
undivided “ States of the Church.” * The essential weakness of this 
ponderous argument is not relieved by any remarkable charm of style, 
or any novelty of method or detail. It can only be characterized as 
a prolonged repetition of commonplaces. Dupanloup is to De Maistre 
what Capefigue is to Thiers or Cassagnac to Montalembert. His jests 
are dull, his anecdotes old, his views superficial, and his positions self- 
refuting. His argument has neither breadth nor ingenuity, and a 
single pamphlet could answer the whole of it. The interest of the 
work arises from the high official station of the author, and from the 
fact that it is the manifesto of the French Catholic Church against the 
supposed designs of the Emperor. It warns Napoleon what he may 
expect from the clergy of his realm, if he allows the Pope to cease 
from his Italian sovereignty. 

Dupanloup’s account of the origin and progress of the Papal power 
has the merit of assurance, if not of simplicity. He contends that it 
has grown up in spite of the reluctance and opposition of the Papal 
incumbents ; that the successors of the fisherman have had greatness 
thrust upon them, and have been compelled by kings and princes, not 
less than by the urgency of the faithful, to accept their weighty secular 
trust. He sees an extraordinary special providence in the events 
which have made of the Roman bishop an Italian king, and presents 
any one who dares to impugn this providence as a blasphemer against 
the Divine will. It is to him extraordinary that any Christian man 
should suggest that there may be such a thing as a “ Roman Question,” 
and his pious heart is scandalized at the daring sacrilege which would, 
even in thought, derange this blessed work of God in the centuries. 
If anything can be considered an “ accomplished fact” of Divine Prov- 
idence on this earth, it is that these acres of Central Italy belong by 
every title to the Father of Christendom, the ruler of “two hundred 
millions of human souls.” He cannot see what the question of ad- 
ministration has to do with the subject, — what difference it makes 
whether the Pope be a good man or a bad one,— what matter it is 
how he rules, how he taxes, or how he punishes the people. His right 
is quite separate from his methods, and if he were the worst of op- 
pressors, there could be no right of revolution against a dominion 
established by God. 

In consideration, nevertheless, for those weak minds which disregard 
this grand antecedent proof of Divine right, the Bishop condescends to 
present some lower grounds of expediency in the matter, and to show 
the wicked perversion which has been made of the facts in the case. 
He does not, indeed, maintain that, judged by human standards, the ex- 
isting Pontifical rule is the very best that could be, or is better than 
some other forms of government. He does not hold up the administra- 
tion of the Pope and Cardinals as the earthly copy of the hierarchy of 
heaven. But he maintains that it is good enough for all practical pur- 








* La Souveraineté Pontificale selon le Droit Catholique et le Droit Européen. 
Par Mer. t’Evique pv’OrtEANS, de l’Académie Francaise. Paris : Jacques 
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poses, better than the government of the nations which find fault with 
it, and that the clamor for its reform is partly senseless and partly inso- 
lent. He contends that no other nation has a right to dictate these 
reforms, and that the existence of this government unmutilated and 
untrammelled is of far more importance to the European states than 
any changes of its internal methods. A series of chapters present in 
grand and pathetic climax the awful woe which the destruction of the 
Papal temporalities would bring. Rome without the Pope would not 
be Rome, — only a miserable, melancholy, God-forsaken remnant of a 
sacred city. Its churches would lose all their attraction; its festivals 
would disappear ; and it would soon be given over to a worse desolation 
than that which Gothic invasion and pillage brought upon it. Italy 
without the Pope would be left to civil dissensions, to the schemes of 
crazy republicans, and to the tender mercies of brigands and bandits. 
Europe without the Papacy would lose its balance of power, would 
lapse into chronic war, and would lose its place in the van of civiliza- 
tion. France, blessed of men and angels for its memorable piety in 
the Roman siege of 1849, would be disgraced forever by its base de- 
sertion of that “Holy Mother of whom it is the privileged “ eldest son.’ 
From this picture of woes to Rome, Italy, Europe, and France, the 
advocate turns to show the monstrous ingratitude of Piedmont, in its 
persistent attacks upon the property of the Church and its shameless 
protection of heresy, and the mean malice of powerful but perfidious 
Albion, in contriving loss for a weaker sovereign in the nourishment of 
a religious hatred. The most curious thing of the whole is, that the 
writer seems entirely unconscious that there can be any other side to 
the question, and profoundly impressed with his own moderation in 
speaking so mildly of what is so preposterous. We had marked some 
scores of strange statements for special notice, but on the whole have 
concluded that it is not worth while to dwell upon what is so transparently 
false. The Bishop of Orleans has overshot the mark in this defence of 
his Holy Sovereign, and has done an injury to the cause he has under- 
taken to defend. We shall not, as some French reviewers have done, 
question his honesty, or as some English reviewers, with more reason, 
question his sanity, but prefer to leave the volume as a new instance 
of what false religious training may do for the human reason. 


On.y a German could expand the story of Polycarp * into a closely- 
printed volume of 341 pages. Herr Victor von Strauss is a writer and 
thinker of quite another stamp than the famous critic of the Gospel 
narratives. His stand-point is that of credulity, and not of doubt. He 
is a believer in the inspiration, not only of the Apostles, but of those 
who came immediately after them ; and he maintains that the Ignatian 
epistles and the letter of Polycarp were unquestionably dictated by the 
Holy Spirit. There is not in the whole volume, in argument or in 
statement, the least suggestion of rationalism. It is an orthodox pro- 





* Polykarpus. Von Vicror von Srrauss. Heidelberg Universitits-buch- 
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duction in its premises, its methods, and its conclusions; while for 
thoroughness of learning, acuteness of critical remark, and exhaustive 
analysis, it is a “valuable contribution to theology.” 

A dissertation of sixty-five pages, critical and historical, brings us to 
the letter of Polycarp to the Philippians, the‘single monument that re- 
mains to us of that “angel” of the Church. Of the letter, a new trans- 
lation is given, and a full commentary follows, in which the fourteen 
chapters are one by one carefully examined, and all that they contain, 
whether of historical reference, of dogmatic assertion, or of pastoral 
counsel, is brought to the light. The reader will be astonished to find 
how much thought, and wisdom, and power, and divine grace are con- 
tained in what seems to an ordinary eye a very simple and by no means 
remarkable epistle. Where the writer’s dogmatic prejudices do not 
show him more than is really contained in it, his remarks are excellent, 
as interpreting the spirit not less than the letter. The Epistle and the 
remarks thereon occupy seventy-two pages. Then we have, along with 
much other matter, an appendix of Nachkldnge, or later traditional sto- 
ries and fragments relating to the saint. Among these, he mentions the 
“ Answers of the Holy Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna,” alluded to by the 
Bishop Victor of Capua in the sixth century, and brought to light by 
Francis Feuardent in the sixteenth century. These “ Answers” he 
accepts as genuine, finding them to be characteristic and worthy of the 
apostolic man from whom they are pretended to come. It is one of 
his rules to accept all that he can, — to allow any tradition which may 
dignify saintly lives to have place as veritable history. : 

He allows tradition so much range and weight, that his limitation of 
it seems without reason, and his argument concerning the Papacy is 
self-contradictory. The disquisitions add to the bulk and cost more 
than to the value of the book, and they change admiration for the 
writer’s learning into contempt for his powers of reasoning. We are 
surprised, moreover, that so accurate a critical scholar should make 
the assertion that only two ungenuine passages — John viii. 1 — 11 and 


. 1 John v. 7 — should have been found in the received New Testament . 


text. Does he forget Mark xvi. 9 seq., now rejected as spurious by all 
the best critics, the English Alford not less than the German Tischen- 
dorf, and Mark xi. 26, omitted in the Vatican manuscript, and many 
other single verses which might be cited ? 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue later volumes of Mr. Motley’s Netherlands * have not the 
dramatic variety of interest that made his first work so remarkable. 
It was indeed a rare opportunity for the historian to trace the life of 
an heroic people till it culminates in the life of an heroic man; to 
seize the most critical and tragic moment of one of the great conflicts 
of history, and present it in its noblest type in the character of a man 
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morally and intellectually equal to it; to make the most intense of 
national struggles the most personal and absorbing of biographies. 
All this Mr. Motley has done, with such easy mastery of his material, 
with so genuine a glow of sympathy, with so flowing, vigorous, and pic- 
turesque a style, that— saving the one fault of too loose a structure 
and lack of artistic finish — we are tempted to put “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic ” first on our list of special histories. Take it for all 
in all, its felicity of topic, the absorbing interest and transcendent im- 
portance of the struggle it records, its noble tone of sympathy with the 
cause and the man, we do not easily call to mind any other which quite 
so well satisfies our notion of what such a work should be. 

This second issue has the great disadvantage in comparison of being 
still unfinished, and of having no natural close, — unless it be the lull 
of events between the great Armada and the military career of 
Maurice. There is no natural leader of events. There is none of the 
waxing and culminating of tragical interest so remarkable in the his- 
tory of the great tyranny and the great revolt. Instead of it, we have 
the brilliant successes of Alexander, tarnished with so deep falsehood of 
his own, and paled already by so unjust suspicions of his master. We 
have the miserable story of the English alliance, beset throughout by 
misunderstandings, dislikes, incompetencies, and quarrels, if not posi- 
tive bad faith, which make the escape from complete ruin at the end 
seem a happy accident or a special Providence, rather in spite than in 
consequence of the wretched preparations made to meet the peril. We 
have the imbecilities, the shifts, the ignominious parsimony that was 
next door to treachery, the toying with peril and lives, the neglect of 
brave men in the hardships of a campaign and on the very edge of 
destruction, which so dishonored this part of Elizabeth’s administration, 
and so nearly made it fatal, not only to England, but to freedom every- 
where. We have the wearisome details of diplomacy, — necessary 
perhaps, and told with as much dramatic point and skill as they will 
bear, — yet so different from the stirring and enthralling movement of 
. the former scenes. And in Mr. Motley’s admirable narrative of these 
things, we still share the passion of the time, and feel the imminence 
of the hour, and chafe at the unwise delay, and blame the ill-timed sus- 
picion, and lament the honest and obstinate blunders which kept the 
brave Hollanders floundering so long in helpless and all but hopeless 
defeat. 

It strikes one at first that these two thick and compact volumes are 
a prodigious allowance of space for six years of a period near three 
centuries gone by. Still, the best value and use of history are in its 
details. And no one who has taken pains to read these thousand pages 
with the attention they merit will feel as if any of them should be 
spared. As an historical study, — as a means of weighing the motives, 
listening to the words, and tracing from their secret springs the deeds 
of the actors in these great scenes,— they are almost as interesting, 
and quite as valuable, as those which go before. And where the narra- 
tive might otherwise be tedious, it is relieved by sketches of scenes, 
persons, and incidents drawn with singular skill, and giving here and 
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there the dramatic movement and the vivid light and shade which the 
volumes as a whole rather lack. We recall with particular interest, 
as some of the best in that kind we know, the sketches of “the three 
Henrys,” of Elizabeth, of Robert Cecil’s journey in Flanders, and the 
Antwerp fire-ships, — these, as well as the more labored and famous 
ones of Philip and his all-accomplished general, and the dispersion of 
the Armada. While the hints from time to time of the marvellous 
destiny that lay in store for the fair-haired boy Maurice teach us still 
to look forward, and anticipate the true artistic termination of the 
tragical tale. 


For, with all its brilliancy of treatment, a dreary and tragical tale it i 


is, this of the long sorrow and struggle of the brave republic. The 
warning forced upon us all along —a moral re-enforced at every civil 
crisis threatening fraternal strife— is the enormous advantage which 
men of violence and blood have in such a conflict over men of peace, 
and liars and plunderers over honest men. Some have called the as- 
sassination of William the Silent a blunder as well as a crime, — assert- 
ing that it was not till after his death the Hollanders began to be 
victorious, under the precocious genius of his son. But in these vol- 
umes we learn that it was not till more than seven years after ; and in 
these years how often the very existence of the state he founded, and 
at last that of England itself, were brought through horrible calamity 
and defeat to the very brink of ruin, all for want of that one pres- 
ence. The power and the temporal advantage of crime —the great 
mystery of Providence in human history — is a lesson we all have to 
learn. Happy, if we can learn it from the teaching of past centuries, 
and not be driven upon the dreadful proof of it ourselves. Armed re- 
sistance may be necessary to armed oppression; but it is not too much 
perhaps, to say, that in the first shock it is always the right that suffers 
defeat ; and that it vindicates itself, if at all, by an obstinacy of cour- 
age and determination, that, when we look back on it, seems almost 
superhuman. . 

There are points of larger interest in the great warfare of liberty 
and religion in the sixteenth century,—one phase of which has now 
been so admirably set before us by our countryman, — which we hope 
to take up more fully in a more extended notice of his work. 


THERE is a certain sense of satisfaction, tinged with the regret with 
which one views a magnificent unfinished work of art, in reading the 
concluding volume of Macaulay’s History,* — in its last page, its last 
sentence, recording the death of that second William of Orange, to 
whom this eloquent pen has given his true place in history. And as 
we glance rapidly through the volume, we find that for vigor of descrip- 
tion, crisp brilliancy of style, and proud positiveness of statement, not 
a page in this shows any falling off from that standard which, criticise 
it as we may, has, within our own memory, made a new era in histori- 





* The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lorp Macav- 
Lay. Vol. V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. With Notes, Biographical 
Sketch, and Index to the entire Work. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. 
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cal composition. We fancy, too, a little more of tenderness, of human 
feeling, a little less of personal or party bias, as we approach the close. 
The writer must needs feel the shades that gather at the fading of his 
gorgeous day. And, if anything, the touches of local color are even 
more vivid, and laid on with even a freer hand. In all Voltaire’s la- 
bored and entertaining history of Peter the Great, there is no such 
glimpse of the magnificent semi-barbarian as we get here in a brief 
page or two of his visit to the English and the Dutch. In all Macau- 
lay’s own splendid painting of the men and scenes of British politics, 
there is none in which we are better made to see the movements of a 
divided house, or feel the temper of an agitated people, or share the 
pathos of a situation of sorrow and pain, than in these last chapters of 
the great master in this school. 
As to the other qualities of this History, which some will think 
more important, — the judgment of critics will always be divided. The 
‘bold assurance of perfect knowledge of his ground, which is so impos- 
ing to the imagination always, has never been displayed more arro- 
gantly than by Macaulay. In only one instance that we know, and 
that but slightly, almost disdainfully, has he deigned any notice of the 
formidable charges that have been made on him. And few readers, we 
apprehend, have so much as seen his defence of the statements made 
so sharply, and denied so eagerly, with respect to William Penn. As 
to the charges of extreme unfairness, the suppressio vert and the sug- 
gestio falsi, brought with great force in Blackwood’s Magazine against 
his treatment of other eminent names, particularly Marlborough and 
Montrose, we are not aware that they have received any refutation. 
We have ourselves examined in detail his assertions respecting Lord 
Bacon, side by side with the statements given by Hepworth Dixon on 
the authority of state papers cited chapter and verse; and again and 
again we have found them to be vague, declamatory, and substantially 
untrue, — granting the veracity of his critic, — worth about as much, 
and no more, than the ex parte assertions of an advocate in court rather 
hard pushed to make out his case from facts. Until Mr. Dixon’s asser- 
tions are disproved, Macaulay must rest under the heavy charge — the 
heaviest that can be made upon an historian who is doing more, perhaps, 
to mould the judgment of his contemporaries than all others — of deal- 
ing recklessly in virtual or actual untruths, when pushed by personal 
prejudice, or his eager forensic temper for making out a case.* 





* We are unwilling to make this statement without specification, and so select from 
among our notes the following. After the failure of a certain popular measure, 
says Macaulay, “ Bacon never offended in the same manner again.” On the con- 
trary, he compelled the Lords to yield on this point, as afterwards on a bill to 

revent the destruction of freeholds, which was bitterly opposed by his “ patron,” 
x. Again, “ The person on whom he (Essex) chiefly depended, to whom he 
confided his perplexities, whose advice he solicited, whose intercession he employed, 
was his friend Bacon.” Now Essex not only rejected Bacon’s counsel, and gave 
himself to the infamous Blount, but at this period did not even see Bacon for eighteen 
months. Of his conspiracy Macaulay says, “ His administration in Ireland was un- 
fortunate, and in some respects highly blamable.” He was party to a Popish plot, 
to leave O’Neille king of Ireland, and make him (Essex) king of England, involv- 
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These things qualify our judgment of the historian, while they do not 
lessen our admiration of the work. We regret, indeed, to have to read 
it as one should read a party pamphlet of the day. But the pamphlet 
is very interesting,— incredibly rich in facts, picturesque groups, and 
the brilliant scenery of great events. Moreover, its prejudices are, in 
the main, manly prejudices; its moral creed is sensible and wholesome ; 
its political sympathies seem to be always on the right side ; and injus- 
tice to a man who is two centuries beyond the reach of man’s injustice 
is a small harm compared to any wrong done to the thoughts, interests, 


and judgments of men who live now. On his own generation we be- - 


lieve Lord Macaulay’s influence to have been sound and right. He 
has done away a great amount of nonsense, confusion, and error. We 
recall only the single instance to the contrary of his argument about 
the national debt, which seems to us sophistical and mischievous, an in- 
credible argument to be stated in good faith by a practical statesman. 
With this one exception, the great rhetorician has proved himself wor- 
thy of confidence and honor as a safe practical guide. 

The Boston publishers have rendered a valuable and timely ser- 
vice, by giving, along with their neat prompt issue of this volume, a 
biographical sketch by Mr. Allibone of Philadelphia, taken in advance 


from the unpublished volume of his great Biographical Dictionary of 
Authors. 


Mr. Car Lyte first disclosed to us, fascinated with Schiller’s writings, 
the charm of Schiller’s life; but it was not a biography which Carlyle 
wrote, — it was Carlyle’s view of Schiller we got. ‘The sympathy, the 
passion, the yearning love, the swelling, tremulous joy with which in 
these latter days the German people dwell upon their great poet, their 
inspired leader and prophet, — whose vision of the future is their vision, 
whose hope and striving, becoming their own, is their earnest of victory, 
their national vow, — these have led to much study, and to incessant pub- 
lication of its results, touching the years which Friedrich Schiller spent 
on our earth, and the work he did here. 





ing the seizure and probable assassination of the Queen. This was the crime from 
whose consequences Macaulay thinks he should have been screened and defended by 
the Queen’s solicitor. Again, Mr. Dixon shows that Elizabeth was steadily and 
generously the friend of Bacon, bestowing on him, in acknowledgment of services 
purely patriotic, the munificent gift of three estates; while Macaulay says he was 
“condemned by her to drudgery, to obscurity, to poverty.” This by way of en- 
hancing his ingratitude to Essex, whose arrogant and unwise advocacy lost him the 
office which he expected. Again, Bacon’s conduct “excited at the time great and 
general disapprobation.” On the contrary, he was returned to Parliament, soon 
after, from both Ipswich and St. Albans; and subsequently enjoyed the unique 
honor of being chosen to represent three important constituencies at once. The 
whole story of the disgraced libeller Peacham is not only highly and falsely colored 
throughout, but it appears that his torture in the Tower, which Macaulay so returns 
and harps upon, was against the protest of Bacon, who only attended officially as 
a witness of proceedings commanded by his superiors. These are only a few points 
of detail. It would be unjust, in these limits, to attempt to state the ground of Mr. 
Dixon’s very full and able defence as to the charge of official corruption. The 
animus of the prosecution he very clearly shows to have been personal animosity on 
Coke’s part, and the wish to put the Chancellorship to sale on Buckingham’s. 
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Since Carlyle wrote, there has been a great increase of material, and 
the loving criticism of German thinkers, too, has thrown intenser light 
upon the character of Schiller, which opens before us purer and nobler 
as we gaze at it across the widening years. Among the many books 
about him with which we have fallen in of late, that of Johannes Scherr * 
has been to us the pleasantest and most satisfactory. It would be hard 
for any one to write of Schiller without interesting us, for on the whole 
it was a poetic life, with its hard beginnings and its crosses, and its tri- 
umphs and its sufferings endured and conquered, with the love which 
crowned it, and the burning purpose which consecrated it. “In my 
father’s house there was a much prized brown-bound book,” says Mr. 
Scherr in his Preface, “which my mother would read on the feast-day 
eve. It was:Schiller’s poems. I remember once, one summer Sunday 
evening as we sat under the old apple-tree before the house, while the 
sun sank with a red glow behind the top of the Hohenstaufen, how she 
read to her sick child the Romance of the Count of Habsburg. It was my 
first acquaintance with Schiller, and the impression produced then on my 
mind has remained...... My stand-point is less that of the history of 
literature than of the history of culture. It was not my purpose to write 
of the zsthetic character of Schiller’s works; Karl Grun and many oth- 
ers have done that. My plan was to give a picture of Schiller’s life 
and of his time. Gervinus has shown us how the history of literature 
unfolds into that of culture and morals, and that is the course I have 
followed, .....in a word, I have sought to produce a biographical 
work of art.” On the whole, with certain faults which we do not feel 
in the mood to point out, we think he has succeeded well. With the 
light thus thrown upon Schiller’s life, you do not need much criticism 
of his works; often, indeed, the best criticism for you of a writer is your 
own. Mr. Scherr has avoided therefore the common fault of German 
books: he has escaped the ghost of dulness which haunts them. He is 
a Swabian himself we suppose, which is the only excuse we can find 
for his endeavor to soften down the hard, repulsive features of that worst 
specimen of German despots, the Duke Karl Eugene of Wiirtemberg, 
whose incarceration of the unhappy poet Schubart for ten weary years 
upon the Hohenasperg, whither he went to gloat over his victim, and 
his hard dealing with the young Schiller, cause us to remember only 
to execrate him. 

It is a charming picture which Scherr paints for us of Alt Wiirtem- 
berg and of the little town of Marbach, and the house there in which 
Schiller was born, — models of which the Germans love to carry about 
in their festive processions in honor of the poet, —of the Academy which 
the Duke established, and which he put Schiller into under orders to 
make a physician of himself, though the boy’s parents wanted him to be 
a jurist; and how the stormy time breaks over Schiller as over others 
then and therein of the Weimar circle; how the regimental surgeon 
writes plays secretly, and gets them acted at Mannheim, and ‘then, re- 








* Schiller und seine Zeit. Von Jonannes Scuerr. 2 Binde. New York: 
Druck und Verlag von L. Hauser. [1860.] 
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membering the fate of Schubart, and conscious of what was in him, flies, 
sad but determined, from parents and friends out into-the world, which 
gives him only a cold welcome at first; how with incessant struggle and 
occasional tripping, but ever fired with noble purposes, ever guarded 
by the consciousness of an heroic calling, he goes on from victory to 
victory, till at last a great nation crowns him, and the age echoes his 
name. It is the personal history of the man, and the personal history 
of his time. He writes no treatises upon Schiller’s plays, but he shows 
you how, with effort, always going higher, these plays were produced. 
Indeed, nothing in the history of genius is more wonderful to us than 
the progress which Schiller was ever making. Goethe has said of him: 
“He had a frightful way of striding on. If I had not seen him for eight 
days, I wondered, and knew not where I should find him again, and 
found him ever further on. And so he went on, ever forwards, for five 
and forty years; then, indeed, had he gone far enough.” The life of 
Schiller, as you look thoughtfully at it, shows this progress everywhere. 
It is the best lesson, perhaps, which it can teach us, — incessant pro- 
gress through incessant struggle, and suffering which ended only with his 
life. It is one of the most inspiring sights which the history of litera- 
ture, a darkened story for the most part, presents us in any land or in 
any time. It was a noble, powerful nature asserting itself in the midst 
of effete and tyrannizing forms of society and of thought. He sought to 
dignify life, to lift it up, to free his nation of its littlenesses, to put into it 
something of his own greatness and his own disinterestedness, — with 
wonderful practical result, too, when we consider how that Prussian 
kingdom, the creation of that hero of Mr. Carlyle’s, and with it the 
smaller states, fell in pieces like a crumbling skeleton only a few years 
after that hero’s death, under the bold attacks of the great conqueror of 
Europe; and yet, inspired by the spirit of Schiller, purified by the 
thought of Goethe, it could lift itself up, and, fighting the battle of the 
nations, drive back the intruder and assert its claim to be respected in 
the world and by history. The downfall of the German nation was due, 
if to any one, to Mr. Carlyle’s hero, Friedrich II. called the Great, with 
his selfishness and hollowness and scoffing. ‘The regeneration and the 
triumph of it is due, if to any one, to the genius of the world’s hero, 
Friedrich Schiller. 


Tue Life of Major André by Winthrop Sargent * supplies what has 
long been wanting in the biography of our Revolution, — a copious and 
complete narrative of everything belonging to the great treason in the 
days of our early life-and-death struggle. 

Everything that can bear upon André at all, every probable surmise 
and popular rumor even, Mr. Sargent has given, in an unpretending 
but exceedingly interesting biography. ‘The impression it leaves with 
the reader is that of the author too, — that André was, oa the whole, to 
be envied rather than deplored ; that he voluntarily encountered the 





* Life and Career of Major John André. By Winturop Sarcent. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 
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greatest possible peril to accomplish a purpose of the greatest possible 
benefit to his king and honor to himself, and that his utter failure was 
a signal success. No general on either side secured such a combination 
of rewards. His mother and family were generously pensioned, his 
brother honored with a baronetcy for himself and his sons, his own re- 
mains adorned with a magnificent monument in Westminster Abbey. 
His memory has endured to his very enemies, in a romantic sort of re- 
gard which André would have chosen more than all things else, espe- 
cially from women, whose admiration made his very life. 


Hannau More says that “the imprudence of editors and executors 
is an additional reason why men of parts should be afraid to die.” We 
think the relatives and descendants have more reason for apprehen- 
sion. Mrs. Piozzi* can hardly be treated worse by posterity than she 
was during her life, and in the endeavor to prove her moral character 
irreproachable, and to vindicate her from the charge of cruelty to Dr. 
Johnson, the editor has been entirely successful. But as regards those 
connected with her, if any survive, the extracts from the private diary 
must be extremely distasteful. The volume comprises a sketch of her 
life; Autobiographical Memoirs; fugitive pieces of her composition in 
prose and verse, most of which have never appeared in print; Manu- 
script Notes by her on Wraxall’s Memoirs, antl on her own published 
works ; Letters, mostly addressed to the late Sir James Fellowes; Ex- 
tracts from “ Thraliana” and from her work on “ British Synonymy,” 
which last is more curious than instructive. 

The sketch by the editor is valuable, as giving a good idea of the life 
led at Streatham by the Thrales, and by their distinguished guest, but 
seems to us more successful in defending the personal character of its 
subject than her accuracy as to facts. ‘The collection of papers which 
form the autobiography are rambling, and lack method. We have first 
Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage and residence in Italy ; next a sketch of 
Mr. Thrale’s will and sale of the brewery; then an account of his 
flirtation with a reigning belle, and his illness and death. The Notes 
on Wraxall’s Memoirs would be more intelligible affixed as marginal 
notes to the work itself, than in their present position ; so also those on 
the printed letters. The letters to Sir James Fellowes are very viva- 
cious, and abound in classic allusions, and clever, if not profound re- 
marks. ‘These were written during the six years preceding her death, 
and when we consider the advanced age of the writer (she was eighty- 
one when she died) are extraordinary productions. Indeed, they give 
a much pleasanter impression of her character than that formed from 
the anecdotes, or the extracts from “Thraliana,” which it would have 
been wiser to suppress. 

That Mrs. Piozzi was a woman of undoubted ability cannot be de- 
nied. She had a great deal of wit, had read and studied much, and 
was blessed with a tenacious memory. She had many warm friends, 





* Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi(Thrale.) Edited, 
with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Haywarp, 
Esa., Q.C. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 
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and also cruel enemies ; but she certainly was not an affectionate moth- 
er, and had but little delicacy of feeling, as is evidenced in her cool 
dissection of Mr. Thrale’s character. Her published works, with the 
exception of her “ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,” have long been forgot- 
ten, nor do we think this attempt to rescue them from oblivion will be 
successful. Macaulay’s estimate of the Anecdotes is a just one. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Croker’s interpolation of Boswell’s Johnson, he says: 
“The charm of Mrs. Thrale’s little volume is utterly destroyed. The 
feminine quickness of observation, the feminine softness of heart, the 
colloquial incorrectness and vivacity of style, the little amusing airs of 
a halt-learned lady, the delightful garrulity, the ‘dear Doctor Johnson,’ 
the ‘It was so comical,’ all disappear in Mr. Croker’s quotations.” 

The few anecdotes of Hogarth, of Garrick, of Baretti, and of other 
notabilities scattered through these volumes, are very pleasant, and we 
cordially commend the book to all who feel any interest in “the lively 
lady ” so constantly referred to by Boswell. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


It is always a hazardous experiment for a writer of established rep- 
utation, acquired in some one department of letters, to expose his fame 
in a new and untried walk. Because he has succeeded as a lyric poet, 
it does not therefore follow that he will be successful as riovelist. It 
happened to Walter Scott to eclipse his lyric fame with his Waverley 
Novels, but the Waverley Novels achieved their reputation anonymously, 
unseconded and unprejudiced by any prepossession concerning their 
author. So capricious is popular favor, and so prone are the public to 
take for granted that success in one line precludes success in another, 
that we question if Waverley would have hit the reading world as it 
did, had the author introduced it in his own name. And so dependent 
was Scott on the popular verdict, that in all likelihood the world would 
have wanted that brilliant series of tales, which have made an epoch in 
European literatare, had their prototype miscarried in the judgment of 
contemporary critics. 

Where Scott succeeded, others with equal expectation have failed. 
Moore, at the height of his popularity, tried his hand at a prose tale. 
It was a work of marked merit, but the public did not respond to it ; the 
author of the Irish Melodies could succeed only in melodies. So it was 
decided, and no one now thinks of the “ Epicurean ” in connection with 
Moore, and no one, in another generation, will think of “ Hyperion ” in 
connection with Longfellow ; while, at the mention of Walter Scott, the 
Waverley Novels come first to mind, as more than Marmion or the 
Lady of the Lake the true representatives and measure of his genius. 

Dr. Holmes’s experiment * is regarded on all hands as a signal suc- 
cess, and with this consenting voice of the tea-table and the press our 
own judgment entirely accords. The degree of ability displayed in 
Elsie Venner surprises us less than the kind. In any work by Dr. 
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* Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Ourver: Wenve.i Hoes, 
Author of the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, &e. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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Holmes we should have expected striking points and brilliant passages, 
but we were hardly prepared for the ease of narrative, the happy econ- 
omy, the artistic handling, apparent in this tale. It has the important 
merit, in the outset, of being a native growth. It is strictly and purely 
American in its incidents and characters and costume. In preparing 
his picture of human life, the author has not thought it necessary to go 
abroad for his materials; he has found nature and man as genuine and 
as worth portraying in a Massachusetts village, with homely New Eng- 
land names and associations, as in European saloons or the famed 
localities of foreign travel. Aiming to present real men and women, 
— not puppets and lay-figures, mere vehicles of certain sentiments and 
notions, —he has wisely chosen his characters from a class and a 
country familiar to himself and his readers; he has set them in their 
proper places, and clothed them in their native costume. In this way 
he has given to his work a character of realism which we regard as a 
prime condition of a good novel. 

The topics are well selected and admirably handled, especially the 
comic, in which the author is evidently most at home, — the characters 
and incidents of a New England interior town, and a girls’ boarding- 
school, better known in those parts as a “ Female Seminary ” or “ In- 
stitoot.” The evening party at Colonel Sprowle’s is unsurpassed in its 
kind; we know of nothing comparable to it as a picture of Yankee 
manners. It is true the picture is a caricature in the sense of being 
done in the spirit of ridicule, not of sympathy, — a picture in the man- 
ner of Hogarth rather than of Wilkie. In this respect it differs in a 
manner very marked from similar scenes in Mrs. Stowe’s novels. We 
contrast it especially with the tea-party in “The Minister’s Wooing.” 
But Dr. Holmes’s sketch is quite as sincere, and based, so far as exter- 
nals are concerned, on nicer perceptions. 

In the two most difficult arts of the novelist — dialogue and charac- 
ter — the author of Elsie Venner has taken at once, in this, his first 
essay, the rank of master. The most practised writer in this depart- 
ment does not make his characters converse more easily and naturally 
than the people talk in these pages. Not only the low-lived and coarse, 
like Silas Peckham and Colonel Sprowle, but — what is far more dif- 
ficult — the noble and refined, as Miss Darley and Mr. Langdon. 

The characters, in the ratio of their prominence, have, with one or 
two exceptions, internal truth and organic vitality as well as dramatic 
keeping. Most of them, as is usual in works of fiction, are generic 
types, representatives of local or moral kinds; but two are marked ex- 
ceptions, and stand out from the rest as genuine individuals. One of 
these is Helen Darley, the other is Dr. Kittredge. In the former the 
character is not so much demonstrated as insinuated; the traits are 
rather hinted than expressed. Yet we get, from the very slight touches 
that are given, the impression of exquisite refinement and great depth 
of nature,— of general womanliness, but also of a very intense idio- 
synerasy. As for Dr. Kittredge,— a more finished sketch,— Dr. Kit- 
tredge, with his kindly temper and bluff decision, his professional 
philosophy and broad practical wisdom, — we can hardly overstate the 
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excellence of this piece of characterization. He is an actual, well- 
known personage, a veritable doctor, kidnapped and clapped into a 
book. We should recognize him anywhere; we feel that we have 
known him all our lives, and predict for him a prominent and perma- 
nent place in the portrait gallery of American fiction. 

The Reverend Mr. Fairweather we cannot regard as an equally suc- 
cessful creation. The character wants psychological probability, and 
strikes us as an anatomical “case,” a manikin prepared for the Doc- 
tor’s demonstrations, a convenient medium through which to propound 
certain views and observations, rather than an actual human nature. 
We think Dr. Holmes mistakes the relation between character and 
ecclesiastical predilection when he makes this preacher turn Romanist. 
It is not from such materials, according to our observation, that the 
Church of Rome recruits her ranks. Mr. Fairweather should have 
landed in Shakerism or Spiritualism. 

The same teleological objection, of a character manufactured to suit 
a given condition or conceit, might seem to be applicable to Elsie her- 
self. But criticism in this case is disarmed by the consideration that 
the character of Elsie is assumed from the start to be an anomaly, 
and is set forth rather as a physiological curiosity than a moral agent. 
The anomaly is the pivot on which the story hinges. Thus much 
we must concede to the author for his machinery, if in any case we 
allow him the right to frame a novel on the basis of a physical or 
psychical monstrosity. And here we are met by the previous question 
whether cases like Elsie Venner are at all admissible in art, or 
whether they ought not rather, if real, to be confined to the sphere of 
medical reports, if imaginary, to be banished to the region of diablerie, 
which is outside of that of art proper. We shall not undertake to 
answer this question, but will only say, that, allowing a fact of this kind 
to be a legitimate subject for the novelist, it is impossible, in our judg- 
ment, to handle it more delicately and with less affront to fastidiousness 
than Dr. Holmes has done. Moreover, Elsie is not a mere physiologi- 
cal case, a topic of professorial demonstration ; she has a character, 
and — granting the premises on which it is constructed — a very con- 
sistent and admirably drawn individuality. There is a true woman 
bound up with the reptile in that fascinating nature, in the delineation 
of which the author has shown more of the quality and power of genius 
than in any other part of the work. 

Two traits, amid so many excellences and beauties, are more 
prominent than we could wish in*these volumes. One is their didactic 
tone. The author can never quite forget his Professor’s chair and 
the lecture-room. We have a feeling of being preached to by a lay 
pulpit which deems itself beyond appeal. 

The other trait to which we allude we find it difficult to name with- 
out seeming to imply more than we actually intend, and without doing 
violence to our great respect and admiration for the author. It has 
been already intimated in the contrast suggested above between Dr. 
Holmes and Mrs. Stowe. Something of a mocking spirit we find in the 
writings of the former, especially the comic, which we know is not a 
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true exponent of the nature of the man, — a contempt for, or at least 
a want of sympathy with, ordinary people, with unfashionable manners, 
inelegant circumstances, with all that comes short of the mark of (Boston) 
metropolitan ways and “streets with only one side.” “The understand- 
ing,” says Goethe, “finds everything ridiculous, reason nothing.” With 
still greater truth may it, be said that there is nothing ridiculous for the 
heart; and criticism knows a wide distinction between the comic and 
the ridiculous, between humor and ridicule. Dr. Holmes is too much a 
master in the former kind to need the cheap resource of petulant sarcasm, 
directed not always, as in the case of Silas Peckham, against meanness 
and pretence, but sometimes also against characters whose only blame 
is that which Touchstone finds so damnable, — the want of the polish 
which comes from the rasping and grinding of fashionable life. 

A fine gentleman, a literary dandy, whose feet alternate between the 
paved trottoir and Wilton velvet, whose religion is gentility, who snuffs 
from afar the tainted gale of the suburb, to whom everything “ provin- 
cial” is a monstrosity and “graduates of fresh-water colleges” lusus 
nature, who rests his faith on “mansion-house people” and “ swell 
fronts” and a just articulation of the word “ view” and “ white linen 
by inherited instinct,’ and who regards a matrimonial alliance with the 
daughter of a rich banking firm as the climax of an honorable career, 
— whoever should so conceive of the author of Elsie Venner would do 
vile injustice to the head and heart of the poet and thinker whose 
genius is the boast and joy of the land. We only regret that anything 
in these pages should furnish the slightest pretext for such a judgment. 


Tae Counress Ipa von Hann-Hann* (whose whole name it 
may be curious to know is Ida Marie Luise Sophie Frederike Gus- 
tave) has shone in Germany for more than twenty years, as one of the 
few brilliant lights in its dark and heavy romance. Her life has been 
something of a romance too,— of that unwholesome sort which the 
world does not less pity than condemn. As one of her critics has well 
said of her, “she is thoroughly penetrated with the modern French 
; '  eulture,— without country, without a central point of conviction, a 
restless wanderer in the labyrinth of life, —— her romance is an end- 
less struggle of fastidious genius with every-day life and common things, 
and with — morality.” 

She was born in 1805 at Tressons in Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; her 
father served in the campaigns of 1813-15, and later consumed his 
property and his time in theatrical undertakings, to which he was much 
addicted. Thus left alone, the child Ida failed to partake of the “ recon- 
ciling element of immediate domestic influence,” as it has been happily 
said. Married in 1826 (or 1829, there seems to be a confusion in the 
date) to her wealthy cousin, Graf Fr. Wilh. Adolf von Hahn-Hahn, 
she was divorced in 1829 at any rate, and thereupon sought to console 
herself with poetry, and afterwards with long journeying. She trav- 





‘ * Doralice, ein Familien gemialde aus der Gegenwart. Von der Grarin Ipa 
! von Haun-Haun. 1861. 
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ersed Italy and Sweden, Spain and the East, and came back to Ger- 
many, a weary restless woman still, to continue that career of romance- 
writing which shall make her remembered till the next little star 
twinkles. 

Her travels, for she wrote about them of course, have been translated 
into English, under the title of “ Letters of a German Countess, written 
during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, Nubia, 
&e.,” and are flippant, spicy, and readable, we believe. Several of her 
novels, “ Ulrich,” and an unhealthy one called “ Faustine,” together with 
“Sigismund Forster,” “Cecil,” and perhaps others, have been translated 
into English. Last year she wrote “Maria Regina,” which has been 
translated into French, English, and Polish ; and last January there was 
in press at Mainz a new work, the title of which we have under-noted, 
which reads somewhat easier than the last, it is said. 

A bitter satire upon her, and her like, was written in 1847 by Fanny 
Lewald,— and she went to Italy, more restless than ever. Returning 
to Germany she lived at Dresden, where she witnessed the outbreak of 
1849 and the death of a man to whom, after the fashion of her philos- 
ophy, she had attached herself. And on the Ist of January, 1850, 
she wrote to the Cardinal Prince Bishop of Breslau to help her to 
enter the Roman Catholic Church, which she did very soon solemnly 
at Berlin, —as if there alone were any rest to be found. The fulness 
of her joy, which was very great of course, she put into a book called 
“From Babylon to Jerusalem,” and it overflowed also into others, 
which he who has any regard for his time or his patience will not 
trouble himself with. She is reported to have erected a cloister of 
severest sort, and indeed to have entered one herself, as novice, at 
Angers, in 1852. 

Commentary upon such life, yet. lived, is out of place. Yet we may 
say, perhaps, that it is not wholly French culture which has shaped it 
thus. We see in it the restless spirit of the age chafing against the 
law which forever binds men and women to submission to the mysteries 
of Providence in imposing trial and sorrow. ‘They will explain the 
matter to themselves; and failing in that, faith goes and hope; and 
there is a bitter struggle, life-long, between their self-established 
morality and their irresistible consciousness of its falseness. It is an 
experience very common in the age we live in,— not more common 
in France or Germany than here over the sea, only it is seldom 
written out with genius like that of the Countess Ida von Hahn-Hahn. 


Laxe Hovss,* a translation from the German of Fanny Lewald, 
is a painfully interesting story of married life, designed to teach the 
misery of ungoverned sensibility, and the necessary wretchedness of a 
nature developed upon the plan of J. J. Rousseau. On-this side of 
the water it will give quite another lesson, — that of the wickedness of 
the European spirit of caste. A young German of high aspirations 








* Lake House. By Fanny Lewatp. Translated by Nathaniel Greene. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 
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fails to get any acknowledgment from his own relatives of his marriage 
to a most lovely French lady of superior rank and noble family. And 
so, through some interference of his father and her brother, the young 
wife dies, and her miserable husband becomes an exile to America, 
and an utterly desolated soul for the rest of his days. The cruelty of 
such rigid conventionalism adds to the tragical course of events in 
making the autobiographical narrative intensely sad. 

Mr. Nathaniel Greene’s translation is everything a translation ought 
to be, free, graceful, and thoroughly English. The opening portion 
gives a glimpseyat the early horrors of the first French Revolution, 
but most of the incidents cluster around a retired country-seat near 
Hamburg, named Lake House. There is little dialogue, very little 
variety, and nothing akin to American wedded trials in this touching 
record of what seems a real experience of bliss blasted by the inexo- 
rable pride of an old German family, the needless embarrassments of 
a concealed love, and the exaggerated sensibility resulting from mis- 
directed education. 


For sleek inhumanity, for utter perversion of the higher religious 
sense, for complacent sophistry, for jumble and confusion of statement 
and reasoning, and for most unseemly pleasantry, “'The Sable Cloud” * 
surpasses any work on slavery that we have ever read. One goes on 
in it with a feeling at once of amazement, of indignation and shame, 
that such a libel upon the instincts of the human heart, upon the Scrip- 
tures, and upon the spirit of the Saviour, could have been the work of 
a New England clergyman. The author echoes and re-enforces the most 
extravagant claim of the slavery propagandists. Slavery, as he p~:- 
sents it, is a necessary, a beautiful, and a holy relation; good for the 
slave, good for the master, good for the country, and destined to en- 
dure as long as time lasts. Slaveholding elevates the moral standard, 
gives man more respect for woman, fulfils the Law, and illustrates the 
Gospel. 

We have no patience to point out the logical inconsistencies which 
float in so random a way on this under-current. In argument this 
Jesuit is too slippery to be fastened to any point. He says that slavery 
is an evil, again and again, in the same breath that he defends it and 
glories in it. He says that “ man-stealing” is wrong and the slave- 
trade a sin, in the same breath that he exalts the providence of God in 
bringing negroes into this land to fit them for the kingdom of heaven. 
Even in maintaining the superior refining and Christianizing influences 
of Southern society, he tells us that the free States are the best to live 
in. We could quote sentences from this “ Sablé Cloud,” which, strung 
together, would show the author a thorough Abolitionist, as much so as 
any of the men who, to use his language, “ shriek for freedom.” There 
are admissions in his volume which are fatal to his main doctrine ; and 
if he should choose to plead these, he might vindicate his title to be a 
Northern man, with a Northern heart. But no one can mistake the 








~ The Sable Cloud. A Southern Tale, with Northern Comments. By the Author 
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real feeling of the writer, as a positive, ardent, and unswerving advo- 
cate of slavery. 

The “ Sable Cloud ” is a book which will do mischief by confusing 
and sophisticating the minds of readers. Why will not the enterpris- 
ing publishers who have given it the benefit of their credit, give as an 
antidote a volume of the thorough and noble letters of that careful 
reasoner and true scholar, Tayler Lewis, which have recently appeared 
in numbers of the New York World? Such a masterly book would 
scatter to the winds the thin expositions of the new phalanx of pro- 
slavery divines, and would arrest the infidelity that the “ Sable Cloud ” 
and works of its class are sure to create. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


WE never have occasion to refer to Appleton’s “ New American 
Cyclopedia” * without fresh admiration of the industry, the literary 
skill, the talent shown in popularizing important information, and, above 
all, the great amount of fresh and first-hand information on the topics, 
events, and biography of the day, which give it a place quite its own 
among the many popular works of the sort. In some of these quali- 
ties — particularly in the amount of readable matter gathered under its 
immense number of titles—we think that as a whole it has no rival. 
But there are defects in its plan and mechanical arrangement, to which 
we called attention in a careful notice of its first issue, which very 
much take from its convenience and value as a work of rapid and easy 
reference ; to say nothing of its lack of a feature so nearly indispensa- 
ble to a complete work of reference as maps and illustrations. 

These deficiencies are admirably supplied in the still newer Ency- 
clopedia of William and Robert Chambers of Edinburgh.f| We have 
had the pleasure of examining this work in the successive issue of the 
numbers by the Messrs. Appleton, and have received one volume from 
the hands of J. B. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia. In bulk, cost, 
and number of articles, as we judge, it will about half equal the “ New 
American Cyclopedia.” In the special qualities we have just men- 
tioned, we do not consider that it enters fairly into competition with it. 
Its publishers speak of it in their announcement as “an encyclopedical 
dictionary,” which phrase seems to express precisely its place and value. 
Its plan is, a careful selection of topics rather than their excessive mul- 
tiplication. Of the first 1,500 titles of the former, the present work con- 
tains 582, adding to these 160 of its own,— which brings up the number 
to almost precisely one half, — occupying 176 pages‘in place of 418 ; 
while of those omitted, we have marked less than twenty as likely to be 
sought in such a work, against half that number which ought to have 
been in the larger work. So that our general reckoning is very accu- 
rate in each particular. The titles omitted are chiefly the more recent 





* The New American Cyclopedia. Vol. XI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

t Chambers’s Encyclopedia; a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Illustrated by Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. Vols. I., Il. Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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or obscurer names in history and biography ; while those inserted are 
chiefly terms in science or art, requiring popular explanation. In gen- 
eral, the single aim is to give the greatest amount of knowledge in the 
smallest bulk and the plainest way,— most articles being extremely 
condensed, while the geographical ones are admirable at once for ful- 
ness of information and clearness of arrangement. The only one we 
have noticed at all of the nature of an essay is a long theological 
paper on the Atonement, of over four pages, containing argument and 
doctrine as well as history. As to other Biblical topics, we have only 
the briefest and simplest information. Besides the seven maps, which 
are very clear, accurate, and handsome, the volume contains, by actual 
count, rather more than 350 woodcuts, many of which are exceedingly 
neat and valuable illustrations of points in antiquities or the arts which 
would be almost unintelligible without them. ‘The acknowledged basis 
of the work is the German “Conversations-Lexicon,” and its pro- 
fessed aim is to furnish just the sort and amount of information which 
most readers would desire, in a cheap, compact form, as convenient as 
possible for ready reference. It could have no better guaranty than 
the names of the veteran publishers, whose long career of service so 
fitly culminates in this; and its execution, within the limits we have 
mentioned, seems to us an admirable and complete success. 


WE are nowhere more sure of finding fresh delight and surprise 
than in the periodical record of the progress of Science and Art. The 
most exoteric of disciples feels something of the wonder and the ex- 
pansion of that vast realm of thought; the most plain and practical 
man knows something of the glory and fitness of that vast realm of 
fact. No figures of speech are more quickening to the imagination 
than those registered in its columns of statistics. Nothing comes more 
home to our sense of beauty and awe than the report which is given 
us of the ever-widening grasp the intellect gains upon the universe of 
the unknown. And so among the most welcome visitors from the 
press are the annual volumes that chronicle this advance. 

The readers of the present issue,* which is not at all behind its 
predecessors in interest, will be struck with two features of the recent 
progress in practical science ;— the new devices and economies, of 
power, in the gas-engine, the hot-air-engine, the combustion of wet fuel, 
and the like; and the prodigious and terrible energy of the new arma- 
ments of war. The experiences of Italy and the Crimea, still so fresh, 
and the chronic dread of the invasion of England by a steam-driven 
and steel-clad fleet, with the immense military ambition of France, 
have prodigiously quickened invention in this department ; and those 
whose thoughts lie farthest from the trade of war may study with won- 
der and awe the devices which hurl a deadly bolt through near six 
miles of space, or throw “a shell of three hundred and fifty pounds, or 
a solid shot of four hundred and twenty-five pounds’ weight ”! 

And the statistics of the useful arts are nearly as amazing. We 
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have watched the steady clanging loom that adds unwearied thread 
upon thread to the lengthening woof, and we learn that the looms of 
Lowell alone are making cloth at the rate of a railway train at speed. 
We learn that in one year 8,333 elephants are killed to supply ivory 
for the English market ; and that in 1858 eight hundred million yards 
of prints were shipped from English ports. We learn that in Massa- 
chusetts seven and a half millions of dollars are saved by sewing- 
machines in one year, in the single item of manufacturing ladies’ shoes, 
and seventy-five millions in the United States, in machine-made cloth- 
ing; that one company in New York turns out ten or fifteen thousand 
yards of ruffles in a single day ; that two million and a half of dollars in 
pure gold, and five millions of artificial teeth, are employed annually 
for dentists’ use in the United States; while about 150,000 dozen of 
lamps are burning coal-oil at the rate of 20,000 gallons every day. 
Such items as these border on the material sublime, and give us a new 
and overwhelming sense of what is meant by the phrase “ industrial 
civilization.” 

And then the heavens are never exhausted of their marvel, and the 
myriad of watchful eyes ever turned upon them are still finding some- 
thing new. One astronomer thinks he has witnessed the actual process 
of feeding with nebulous matter, by which the enormous radiance of 
the sun is kept up; and another, that he finds broad traces of vegetation 
upon the moon. Leverrier detects from the inequalities of Mercury 
the elements of an interior planet ; and the fire-god Vulcan, first traced 
in his burning path by a modest country doctor,* takes his place in the 
company of planets. The phenomena of the sun’s eclipse were never 
registered with so fresh and interesting detail as in the observations we 
find recorded here, nor the comet’s mysterious radiance and the way- 
ward splendor of meteoric stones so brilliantly shown or accurately 
traced ; while more careful study of the moon’s orbit threatens a re- 
vision of the chronology we thought most certain in the older records 
of human history. 

Of course we can only indicate a few of the many points of interest 
which not the scientific student alone, but the scholar and general read- 
er, may gather from this class of volumes. For papers on the theory 
of heat, the study of tides, the “ wave-line ” theory of ship-building, the 
fresh discoveries in chemistry, and the explorations of geology and 


natural history, we must refer the reader of this slight notice to the 
book itself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue monograph of the Messrs. Parker f gives us, through the details 
of domestic life and its improvements from age to age, a very agreeable 
side-view of the progress of the race. It claims no merit of erudite 
antiquarian research, but is a faithful compend of the minor morale of 





* See the very interesting and dramatic account given on p. 382 of this ‘Annual. 
+ Our English Home ; its Early History and Progress, with Notes on the Intro- 
duction of Domestic Inventions. Oxford and London: I. H. & Jas. Parker. 1860. 
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home improvements. In such a book as this we see something of the 
reverse side of the “ good old times.” We do not envy the old Saxon 
his vast hall with windows unglazed, with rush-strewn floor, with bench- 
planks, with perch for hawk, and dog-kennel, and smoky beams, and 
wassail-bowl. ‘The drinking-vessel had a bottom too narrow to enable 
it to stand upright, and, being emptied at a draught, must be placed up- 
side down upon the “ board,” — literally, for table there was none. The 
Romans and the Normans introduced successive ameliorations. The 
Crusades brought about a great increase in domestic luxuries among the 
nobles. A man’s house may be his castle, but this book shows us that 
the castle was a wretched house. The castles of the Middle Ages sac- 
rifice all comfort to defence. The hall is still the principal feature in- 
side, for all is grouped around that. The ladies’ boudoir is the only 
place approaching to civilization ; there is some attempt at comfort and 
adornment. By degrees, tapestry, tables, chairs, and bedsteads are 
introduced. Even shirts and table-cloths are a comparatively modern 
invention, while clean linen is more modern still. In the Middle Ages 
each guest furnished his own knife, and a whetstone was hung up in the 
passage. No rash and sudden innovation are the fork and salt-spoon, 
the chimney and bay-window, though at first regarded as intruders upon 
good manners. In the fifteenth century book-cases are found in parlors ; 
before that time, the ladies play there at bowls or ninepins. The do- 
mestic manners of the sixteenth century show the refining effect of litera- 
ture, art, and commerce. The Tudor home was luxurious and showy, 
while the days of the Stuarts exhibited an increased taste for domestic 
comfort. Cabinet-work and upholstery are imported from France ; 
couches are covered with cloth of silver and damask, for the boisterous 
reveller of the hall has departed. Household treasures, before carefully 
guarded from pilfering guests, are now used; the general manners be- 
come more polished, and the love of art more diffused. Pepys, in his 
diary, 1661, records the novel purchase of a chest of drawers; and in 
the same year he says, “I did send for a cup of tea, a China drink, of 
which I had never drunk before.” Thomas Garway advertises tea, in 
1657, at fifty shillings a pound. The book concludes with the following 
just observations : — 


“Tt is only necessary to look back to an early epoch, and compare it with 
our own, to realize the full measure of the peaceful trophies of our domestic 
history. We learn that those innumerable comforts which we pass unobserved, 
because we have always been familiar with their enjoyment, were, in the old 
times, luxuries, of which we can find no trace save in the household records 
of the great; and it is by no means exceeding the bounds of truth when we 
say that the homes of English artisans of the nineteenth century are surrounded 
with more conveniences, and ess within themselves more of the accessories 
to comfort, than were enjoyed by the majority of the nobility in the vaunted 
days of chivalry.” 


Silent leges inter arma. While two antagonistic civilizations are 
apparently engaged in a death-grapple to determine which shall have 
the mastery of this continent, it seems idle to discuss the calmer laws 
of social progress, the conditions of friendly intercourse, and the results 
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of peaceful industry which now lie, as it were, in abeyance, awaiting 
the dreadful shock of arms. A confederate republic that has endured 
three quarters of a century, —that for so long has kept down the pas- 
sions now at strife, has done so much to subdue and civilize a vast 
continent, and has cherished the growth and ripening of so decided a 
sentiment of nationality, and so clear a preparation for a higher type 
of polity, — can in no right sense be called a failure. In our reckoning, 
the political experiment inaugurated in the United States of America 
has been an eminent and glorious success, none the less though it 
should prove incompetent to meet the requirement of the future. Ap- 
parently, a national existence attempting to reconcile two systems so 
radically hostile as free and servile labor is no longer possible on this con- 
tinent. None the less has our trial of it in the past, while it has involved, 
no doubt, trials and dishonors peculiar to itself, saved us, in all likeli- 
hood, from the convulsion, calamity, and probable defeat that might 
have been from a premature rupture of the cord that has been strained 
so long. It is impossible now that the experiment of social order grow- 
ing out of republican liberty should ultimately fail. And we believe that 
the germs of it, swept by great waves of emigration over so vast ex- 
tent of surface and diversity of climates, needed the special shelter 
and nutrition they have found hitherto in the political system of the 
American Union. 

But the laws of social growth outlive all special forms of polity. 
And while the immediate lesson may be lost, the instruction remains, 
of any attempt to understand them and set them forth. Of the many 
writings that have appeared touching the “crisis” which this nation 
is undergoing now, the greater part only attempt points of present 
political bearing and importance, — the right of abandoning at will a 
political compact, the wisdom of particular regulations of commerce, 
the demand to repeal obnoxious statutes. But two classes of publica- 
tions appear, among the rest, which will continue to have an interest 
and value of their own, long after the immediate occasion of them is 
gone by. 

The first is what may be dignified by the name of Secession Litera- 
ture, — best represented by our clever and entertaining contemporary, 
De Bow’s Review. We can pardon the political passion that some- 
times distorts a fact, or the amazing effrontery with which every manly 
virtue is denied to the Saxon and claimed for the Spaniard and Nor- 
man (which latter some surprising ethnological discovery includes 
among the “ Mediterranean races” ), for the sake of the intellectual re- 
freshment and diversion we are sure to find in these new renderings of 
history, philosophy, science, and social morals. We have space only 
to add, that if we had ever doubted of the earnestness of purpose, sin- 
cerity of conviction, and exultant confidence of success with which the 
new revolution has been matured and set on foot, any page at random 
from this Review would put it at rest. Not a line in it, but in the 
reading we are conscious that the writer lives, moves, and has his be- 


ing in an atmosphere quite unknown, hitherto, in the literature of the 
Christian world. 
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A veERY able pamphlet,* of the other class we have referred to, 
begins by setting forth very fairly and clearly the daring and daz- 
zling vision by which the Southern mind (it argues) has been so 
thoroughly misled. The writer speaks as one having authority in the 
department of statistics, particularly those which concern the industrial 
and commercial relations of the States. His argument is, that these 
are governed by laws which no particular efforts or combinations can 
overrule, — laws as sure in their operation as those of climate and 
race in which they are involved. Nature meant the different zones ‘ 
of this continent for harmonious alliance and reciprocrity of interests. 
The North is no more dependent on the South for cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical products, than the South is on the North for the industry, 
tact, skill, energy, which shapes the material to its use, and organizes 
a world-wide commerce by land and sea. This main point is urged 
with such cheerful confidence, with such mastery of facts, with such 
clear exhibition of the points in which not even European skill can 
compete with American, with such ample illustration, especially from 
the two great topics of internal transport and finance, that it is a study 
by itself of the resources of this great continent, and insensibly puts us 
quite at ease as to the ultimate issue of the conflict now inaugurated, 
which, for the present, will disguise its unquestionable truth. 


ANOTHER pamphlet of more than transient interest and value is one 
which unchallenged rumor ascribes to the Rev. J. F. Clarke.t Written 
in an early stage of the present controversy, some of its views may be 
met by the easy confutation of events; but it remains as a singularly 
clear, forcible, and eloquent exposition of the moral elements in the 
controversy, and the conditions of a possibly peaceful solution of it. 
The grim logic of facts, — the movement hurried on by passions which 
could listen to no mild entreaties and no warnings of prudence, — eager 
ambition on one side, and on the other the dread of national weakness 
or moral dishonor, — all this has rendered it of little account to debate 

. what might have been, had God or man ordered otherwise. But views 
the result of so much wise and patient thought, of so large observation, 
of so much sincere Christian conviction and patriotic hope, have a value 
that has survived already the immediate state of things that called 
them forth. 


Ir wisdom could be had by purchase, or at second hand, —if the 
experience of one man or people could be transplanted into the condi- 
tions of another, — we should turn with hope as well as eager curiosity 
to the “ Ordeal of Free Labor” now going on in the tropical colonies 
of England. The plain and sensible narrative of Mr. Sewell { is writ- 





* The Effect of Secession upon the Commercial Relations of the North and 
South, and upon each Section. New York: Office of the “Times” Newspaper. 

t Secession, Concession, or Self-Possession, — Which? Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co. 

t The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By Wu. G. SewE t. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ten wholly from his own careful study and observation ; and it corrects 
several impressions got from the lively gossip of Mr. Trollope, which 
we have already spoken of. We content ourselves with citing the fol- 
lowing statistical fact, — that in the four colonies of Guiana, Trinidad, 
Barbados, and Antigua, there is an increase since emancipation, in an- 
nual exports, of 77,700,000 pounds of sugar, and of imports, to the value 
of $5,760,000. The reasons which make these colonies to some ex- 
tent exceptional cases are honestly given; and with them, we are glad 
to see, decisive testimony as to the fair and honorable treatment of the 
“Coolies.” The one mistake, it appears, is made, of encouraging the 
return of Coolies to India, instead of their permanent stay, by paying 


their return passage. Otherwise, they would supply a much-needed 
population. 


A more interesting point is, the reasons of the decline of Jamaica, 
which the author unhesitatingly ascribes, first, to “debt and want of 
capital”; and secondly, to the bad faith and intolerant temper of the 
land-owners. As an instance, twenty men went thirty miles to an estate 
to work at thirty-six cents a day. “They worked for three months 
without receiving any wages, and at the end of the time were paid off 
at the rate of eighteen cents a day.” (p. 286.) While a cruel prejudice 
refuses to allow a depreciated estate to be reclaimed by black laborers 
“on halves,” because the owner chooses there shall be no relation of 


partnership, but only of master and servant. We quote the following 
very illustrative paragraphs. 


“In the West Indies the capitalist refuses to pay high wages; he thinks 
that the control of the labor market is one of his rights. He imagines, and 
upon what ground I cannot comprehend, that farming in these colonies should 
yield much larger profits than anywhere else. He calls it planting, and fan- 
cies that there ought to be a wide social distinction between the man who 
grows cane or cotton, and the man who grows potatoes and parsnips. God 
save the mark! Does any one dream that, if West India planters stuck to 
their business like English farmers, and possessed one half of their practical 
ability and industry, the agricultural and commercial interests of the islands 
would ever have suffered from emancipation ?” — p. 322. 


“ They have denounced the negro for his defective industry ; but what, we 
may ask, have they themselves done? in what have they given proof of their 
nobler civilization and higher intelligence ? They arraigned the negro for 
deserting their estates and ruining their fortunes, when they themselves were 
absentees, and were paying the legitimate profits of their business to agents 
and overseers. They offered the independent peasant no pecuniary induce- 
ment, or its equivalent, to prefer their service ; but they attempted to obtain 
his work for less remuneration than he could earn in any other employment. 
They never cared for the comfort or happiness of their tenants, or sought to 
inspire them with confidence and contentment. ‘They made no attempt to 
elevate labor above the degraded level at which slavery left it, and they never 
set an example to their infericrs of the industry that is still needed in the 
higher, as well as in the lower, classes of West Indian society. Enterprise 
never prompted them to encourage the introduction of labor-saving arts. Yet 
* these were measures that demanded the action of an enlightened Legislature, 

and the consideration of an influential proprietary, long before the scarcity 
of labor became a subject of complaint. amend of averting the evil they 


dreaded, they hastened its consummation, and injured their cause still more 
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deeply, by the false and evasive plea that the idleness of the Creole was the 
cause of a commercial and agricultural depression that they had brought en- 
tirely on themselves. Is it any argument against the industry of the laboring 
classes of America, that a large i a annually become proprietors and 
withdraw from service for daily hire? Yet this is precisely what the West 
India Creole has done ; this is the charge on which be has been arraigned ; 
this is the crime for which he has been condemned.” — pp. 319, 320. 


WE have left ourselves space only to record in the briefest possible 
way our appreciation of the noble ethical tone, the manly and Christian 
thinking, the abundance and freshness of illustration, the free, unhack- 
neyed, direct style of language, of the excellent volume of “Sermons ” 
by the late Horace Mann.* They seem to us models of their kind, — 
as fine, in their way, as Dr. Arnold’s “ Rugby Sermons,” and deserving 
as high a place in this branch of literature. The topics treated are 
taken wholly out of any technical and narrow range, and made the ve- 
hicle of straightforward earnest lessons of Christian duty. There is 
little of intellectual subtilty or philosophical discussion, — the nearest 
approach being in the argument from design as to the Divine attributes ; 
while, in the discourse on “ Miracles,” we have a purely practical les- 
son, nobly illustrated by one or two biographical sketches, touching in 
themselves and almost unique in homiletic composition, for their hearty 
freedom of personal detail. We set a high value upon the volume, as 
showing the naturalness, ease, and power with which a man of true 
purpose and untrammelled intellect met the new responsibility of his 
spiritual charge, and handled unfamiliar forms of public speech. In 
their freedom from formalism, and their earnestness of tone, the “ Medi- 
tations” are a worthy and most interesting addition to the “ Sermons ” 
which they accompany. 





* Twelve Sermons delivered at Antioch College. By Horace Mann. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 


Select Sermons of the Rev. Worthington Smith, D. D., late President of 
the University of Vermont. With a Memoir of his Life. By Rev. Joseph 
Torrey, D. D. Andover: W. F. Draper. 12mo. pp. 368. 

Twelve Sermons, delivered at Antioch College. By Horace Mann. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 314. (See p. 472.) 

Personal Duties and Social Relations. A Volume of Discourses on Chris- 
tian Conduct and Character. By the late Joseph Hutton. Edited, with a 
Prefatory Sketch of the Author, by his Son, Joseph Henry Hutton. London: 
E. T. Whitfield. 12mo. pp. 299. 

Universalism as it is; or, The Character and Influence of the Doctrine of 
Universalism upon the Mind. By Rev. J. R. Smith, a Convert from the 
Universalist Ministry. With a Sketch of his own Experience. Boston: 
John D. Flagg. 12mo. pp. 204. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hebrew Men and Times; from the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 12mo. pp. 435. (Reviewed 
p- 362.) 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). 
Edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, 
by A. Hayward. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 12mo. pp. 531. (See p. 458.) 

The Life and Career of Major John André, Adjutant-General of the 
British Army in America. By Winthrop Sargent. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 12mo. pp. 471. (See p. 457.) 


CLASSICS AND EDUCATION. 


Herodotus. Recensuit Josephus Williams Blakesley. 2 vols. 24mo. 
pp- 362, 364. 

Euripides; Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit Verborum 
et Nominum Index. Vols. Il, Ill. 24mo. pp. 292, 304. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Publi Vergili Maronis Opera; Ex Recensione J. Conington. pp. 338. 

Thucydides. Recensuit J. G. Donaldson. 2 vols. pp. 305, 298. 

A Compendium of Classical Literature ; comprising choice Extracts, trans- 
lated from the best Greek and Roman Writers; with Biographical Sketches, 
Accounts of their Works, and Notes directing to the best Editions and Trans- 
lations. Part I. From Homer to Longinus. Part Il. From Plautus to 
Boéthius. By Charles Dexter Cleveland. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle 
& Co. 12mo. pp. 622. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Ida Randolph, of Virginia. A Poem in Three Cantos. Philadelphia: 
Willis and Hazard. 12mo. pp. 60. 

The Shadowy Land, and other Poems. By Rev. Gurdon Huntington. 
New York: James Miller. 8vo. pp. 508. 

The Sable Cloud; a Southern Mle with Northern Comments. By the 


Author of “ A South Side View of Slavery.” Boston: Tickwor and Fields. 
18mo. pp. 275. (See p. 464.) 

Trumps; a Novel. By George William Curtis. (Illustrated.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 502. 

Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 365. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. Illustrated with Maps and Numerous Engravings. Vol. I. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 824. (See p. 465.) 

he Wits and ene of Society. By Grace and Philip Wharton. Ilus- 
trations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 481. 

Message from the President of the United States to the two Houses of Con- 

gress. ith Documents. Abridged. Washington: George W. Bowman. 


8vo. . 320. 

Suffolk Surnames. Dy N.I. Bowditch. Third Edition. London: Triib- 
ner & Co. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 8vo. _ pp. 757. 

Oliver’s Collection of Church Music: a National Lyre. By Henry K. Oli- 
ver. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. pp. 320. 

The Works of Francis Bacon. Vol. XV. Boston: Brown and Taggard. 
12mo. pp. 449. 

The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By William G. 
Sewell. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 325. (See p. 470.) 

The Genius and Character of Robert Burns. An Essay and Criticism on 
his Life and Writings, with Quotations from the best Passages. By John Wil- 
son. New York: William Gowans. 12mo. pp- 222. 

The National Controversy ; or, The Voice of the Fathers upon the State of 
the Country. By Joseph C. Stiles. New York: Rudd and Carlton. 12mo. 

. 108. 
py ee and Counter-Currents in Medical Science. With other Addresses 
and Essays. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
12mo. pp. 406. 

After Icebergs with a Painter; a Summer Voyage to Labrador and New- 
foundland. By Rev. Louis L. Noble. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp- 336. 


Frankie’s Book about Bible Men. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 24mo. 
pp- 180. i 

Little Mary; an Illustration of the Power of Jesus to save even the Young- 
est. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 24mo. pp. 106. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Fugitive Slave Law and its Victims. New York: Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. pp. 168. 


The Anti-Christ of New England; a Sermon by Charles Beecher. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. pp. 35. 

Report of the Committee of the Overseers of Harvard College appointed to 
visit the Library, for the Year 1860. Boston: George C. Rand and Avery. 

The Berkshire Medical Journal; devoted to the Interests of Rational Medi- 
cine. Edited by W. H. Thayer, M. D., and R. Cresson Stiles, M. D.  Pitts- 
field. pp. 48. 

The Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art. New York: J. A. Hasbrouck & Co. 


p- 55. 
Maine « Field for Immigration. Memorial of John A. Poor. Augusta: 
Stevens and Sayward. Pp. 51. 


Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston. pp. 144. 


The Effect of Secession upon the Commercial Relations of the North and 
South, and upon each Section. New York: Office of the New York Times. 
pp. 72. (See p. 470.) 
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Alger, W. R., History of the Doctrine of a 
uture Life, reviewed, 1-28 — qualities 
of the work, 3 — topics, 7 — criticism on 
New Testament, 10 — the Resurrection, 
12 — Pauline doctrine, 15 — value of the 
history, 17 — disbelief, 19 — evidence, 22 
— value of belief, 25 — Mr. Abbot’s In- 
dex, 27. : 

Allen, J. H., Hebrew Men and Times (q. v.), 
362 - 388. 

Alsatia, Jews of, 158. 

American History, Materials for, 399 - 412 
— calendars of MSS., 399 — first Colo- 
nial papers, 401 — Norumbega, 403 — 
Virginia, 404 — New Amsterdam, 406 — 
Massachusetts, 408 — Mr. Drake’s vol- 
ume, 412. 

André, Major, Life by W. Sargent, 457. 

Appleton, Judge, on the Law of Evidence, 
150. 


Atkinson’s Eastern Siberia, 159. 

Bacon, Lord, Life by H. Dixon, 315 — 
Works, Brown & Taggard’s edition, 316 
— Macaulay’s charges against, 454. 

Boston Review, 446. 

Botta, Mrs., Handbook of Literature, 312. 

Bunsen, Christian Charles Josias, 316. 

Cassell’s Manuals, 320. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 465. 

Church Monthly, 301, 443. 

Coquerel, Athanase, on Preaching, 145. 

Current Literature, Review of. Theology. 
Sinaitic MS., 138 — Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, 140 — Religious Tendencies of 
the Age, 144 — Coquerel on Preaching, 
145 — Pulpit of the American Revolu- 
tion, 147 — Church Monthly, 301 — Origi- 
nal Language of Matthew, 305 — Renan’s 
Job, 306 — Hello on Atheism, 309 — Ser- 
ment on Liberalism, 309 —“ Essays and 
Reviews,” 442 — Boston Review, 446 — 
Rilliet’s New Testament, 447 — Arch- 
bishop of Orleans on Papal Power, 448 — 
Strauss on Polycarp, 450. History and 
Biography. Milman’s Latin Christianity, 
162 — Dixon’s Personal History of Lord 
Bacon, 315 — M. Zakrzewska, 316 — Mot- 
ley’s United Netherlands, 451 — Macau- 


lay’s England, 453— Sargent’s Life of 
André, 457 — Schiller, 455 — Mrs. Piozzi, 
458. Essays, etc. Emerson’s Conduct of 
Life, 149 — Appleton on Evidence, 150 — 
Mile. Girard on the Woman Question, 
152 — Recreations of a Country Parson, 
155 — Barnard’s Journal of Education, 
810 — Mrs. Botta’s Handbook, 312 — Her- 
bert Spencer on Education, 314 — History 
of the —" Home, 467. Geograph 
and Travels. Tweedie’s Jerusalem, 15 
— Jews of Alsatia, 158 — Atkinson’s Si- 
beria, 159 — Ninety Days’ Worth of Eu- 
rope, 160 —Dabadie’s South America, 317 
— Poujade’s Lebanon, 318. Poetry. Lyra 
Germanica, 161— Hymns of the Ages, 
161— Hymns for Mothers and Children, 
162. Novels and Tales. Rosemary, 321 
— Lavinia, 822 — Elsie Venner, 459 — 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, 462 — Lake House, 
463 — Sable Cloud, 464. Miscellaneous. 
Student Life, 162. Lamson’s Farewell 
Sermon, 163 — Race in America, 319 — 
Cassell’s Manuals, 320 — Worcester’s 
Dictionaries, 4. — Appleton’s and Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedias, 465 — Scientific 
Annual, 466. 

Dabadie’s South America, 317. 

Damascus and the July Massacres, 325 - 351 
— Syria, 325 — route to Damascus, 828 
— description of the city, 330 — religious 
sects, 332 — growth of hostilities, 334 — 
attack on Druzes, 387 — war in the Leb- 
anon, 339 — massacre at Damascus, 341 
— European powers, 344 — Turkish jus- 
tice, 346 — aid from Europe and America, 
349. 

De Bow’s Review, 469. 

Dixon, Hepworth, Personal History of Lord 
Bacon, 315. 

Eliot Novels, 227 - 251. 

Elsie Venner, 459. 

Emancipation in Russia, 282-301 — histo- 
ry of serfdom, 283 — condition of the 
serfs, 292 — Alexander II., 297. 

Emerson, R. W., Conduct of Life, 149. 

Essays and Reviews, 442. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 108 - 187 — interviews 
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with Mazzini, 109 — his childhood, 111 — 
voyages, 113 — various accounts, 115 — 
in South America, 117 — Italian Legion, 
120 — Pius IX., 124 — Garibaldi in Mi- 
lan, 126— in Rome, 129— in America, 
131 — war of 1859, 132 — in Sicily, 134. 

Girard, Mile., on the Woman Question, 152. 

Gospels, origin of, 49 - 77 — first Christian 
records, 50 — personal memories, 52 — 
Synoptics, 54—criticism of, 61 — pre- 
sumption of truth, 69— miracles, 72 — 
fourth Gospel, 75. 

Hahn-Hahn, the Countess, 462. 

Hale, E. E., Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe, 
160. 

Hebrew Men and Times, 362 - 388 — Liter- 
alists, 363 — Rationalists, 364 — histori- 
cal criticism, Ewald, 365 — divisions of 
Hebrew literature, 367 — construction of 
the history, 371 — Moses, 372 — Hebrew 
superstitions, 375 — the Prophets, 376 — 
the Christ, 378 — true kingdom of God, 
381— the Apostle Paul, 382 — Gentile 
Christendom and the future life, 385.. 

Hello on Atheism, 309. 

Holland, Church of, (article from the Revue 
des Deux Mondes,) 91-108. 

Hymns of the Ages, 161 — for Mothers and 
Children, 162. 

Jerusalem, Tweedie’s, 157. 

Journal of Education, 310. 

Lake House, 463. 

Lamson, Rev. A., Farewell Discourse, 163. 

Lavinia, 322. 

Lowell, Rev. Charles, D. D., 389-398. 

Lyra Germanica, 161. 

Macaulay, History of England, 453 — on 
Lord Bacon, 454. 

Modern Yeast and True Leaven, 351-362 
— sceptical temper, 352 — materialism, 
354 — dogmatism, 356 — religion of 
Christ, 357. 

Motley, J. L., History of the United Neth- 
erlands, 451. 

Papal Power, Archbishop of Orleans on, 448. 


Piozzi, Mrs., Biography, 458. 

Poujade’s Lebanon, 318. 

Race in America, 319. 

Reason and Faith, 204 - 226 — rationalism, 
207 — Protestantism, 210 — authority, 
213 — science, 218 — true rationalism, 
222 — work of construction, 224. 

Recreations of a Country Parson, 155. 

Religious Tendencies of the Age, 144. 

Renan’s Job, 306. 

—" Translation of the New Testament, 
447. 

Rosemary, 321. 

Ruskin’s Place in Art Literature, 29 - 48. 

Russia, Emancipation in, 282 - 301. 

Sable Cloud, 464. 

Sargent’s André, 457. 

Scheffer, Ary, Memoir by Mrs. Grote, 78-91. 

Serment on Liberalism, 309. 

Sinaitic MS., 138. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 140. 

Spencer, Herbert, on Education, 314. 

Strauss on Polycarp, 450. 

Student Life, by S. Osgood, 162. 

Thiersch, F. W. von, 185 - 204. 

Thompson, J. P., on Eternal Punishment, 
169 — 185. 

Tischendorf, the Sinaitic MS., 138. 

Tweedie’s Jerusalem, 157. 

Vedic Literature, Miiller’s History of, 251 - 
281 — Brahmanas, 255 — Sutras, 258 — 
chronology, 260 — date of Rig Veda, 265 
— how preserved, 267 — use of letters, 
271 — theological groundwork, 274 — the 
Hindu Supreme, 277 — migrations, 278 — 
India in history, 280. 

Winer’s New Testament Grammar, 437. 

Wit and Humor in Scotland, (Ramsay’s 
Scottish Reminiscences, ) 412-434 — need 
of fun, 413 — asceticism and etiquette, 414 
— popular lectures in New England, 417 
— wit and humor, 418 — Dean Ramsay’s 
work, anecdotes, 420. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries, 320. 

Zakrzewska, Marie, biography of, 316. 
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